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ABSTKAC'i 

The outcome of a stud* workshop with participants 
from 11 Asian and Pacific countries, this report is broadly divided 
into four chapters. The first gives an overview uf the philosophical 
concept and challenges of distance education at the higher education 
level in the context of this region. The second chapter contain.'^ 
synopses of rejyorts presented by the participants on experiences and 
developments in distance education in each of their countries: (1) 
Australia; (2) Bangladesh; (3) China; (4) India; (5) Indonesia; (6) 
Pakistan; (7) Papua New Guinea; (8) the Philippines; (9) Sri Lanka; 
(10) Thailand; and (11) the Socialist Republic of Viet Nam. Chapter 
three features two institutions of distance education, Darling Downs 
Institute of Advanced Education (DDIAE) and Sukhothai Thammathirat 
Open University (STOU), and describes their operations in contrasting 
situations. The final chapter deals with planning, operating, and 
evaluating a distance education system. This part of the workshop, 
held at DDIAE, involved the participants in discussion and practical 
work. (THC) 
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PREFACE 



The present publication. Distance Education in Higher 
Education , is the outcome of an eleven-day inter-country study 
visit-cum-mobile workshop at the Sukhothai Thammathirat Open 
University (STOU) in Thailand and the Darling Downs Institute of 
Advanced Education (DDTAE) in Australia from 6 to 16 September 1983. 
Organized jointly by tie Unesco Regional Office for Education in 
Asia and the Pacific (ROEAP) and these two institutions within the 
framework of the Regional Co-operative Programme in Higher Education 
for Development, eleven participants, one from each country, joined 
the study visit. Besides, several staff members of both STOU and 
DDIAE performed key roles as organizers, discussion leaders and 
academic guides throughout the programme. 

The book is broadly divided into four chapters. The first 
chapter gives sn overview of the philosophical concept and 
challenges of distance education at the higher education level in 
the context of the Asia and Pacific region. The chapter has been 
developed on the basis of the paper presented by Prof. VJichit 
Srisa-an, Rector, STOU and the discussion that followed at t^e 
workshop. 

Chapter two contains synopses of reports on the experiences 
and developments in distance education in the participating 
countries namely Australia, Bangladesh, China, India, Indonesia, 
Pakistan, Papua New Guinea, the Philippines, Sri Lanka, Thailand and 
ti.o Socialist Republic of Viet Nam. Country reports were delivered 
by the respective participants. 

In chapter three, an attempt has been made to bring out the 
salient features of two institutions of distance education (DDIAE 
and STOU) operating in contrasting situations as examples. The 
participants of the workshop had opportunities to observe and study 
various aspects of their operations and programmes. The programme 
of Associate Diploma in Engineering at DDIAE has been highlighted. 
It was considered by the participants that this is a course which is 
not gene-ally taught as a part of distance education, but is an area 
which should be of interest to a number of countries. In case of 
STOU, the emphasis has been on its operational aspects to demonstrate 
the experiences of a developing but successful "open university" in 
the first three critical years of its existence. 

The last chapter deals with planning, operating and evaluating 
a distance education system. This part of the workshop held at DDIAE 
involved the participants in discussion and practical work. As 
indicated above, the distance education system was examined under 
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three headings planning, operation and evaluation. The 
participants were given a framework for discussion and then put 
forward the special considerations cf their own countries under 
each sub-heading. The chapter records a sunnnary of the observations 
made by them. The suinmary does not represent the aggregate of the 
situations in the countries from which the participants came. Their 
responses should be seen as examples that emerged out of the 
training exercise they completed in four days. Introduction to the 
chapter draws its substance from the statement made by Mr. J. Taylor, 
Head of Instructional Design at DDIAE and the subsequent discussions 
on it during the workshop. 

It must be noted that what has been produced in this book is 
the collective contribution of the participants and the concerned 
staff members of STOU and DDIAE. ROEAF expresses its deep gratitude 
to all of them for their dedication and hard work to make this 
publication possible. Hopefully it will serve as a useful resource 
book and training manual. 
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Chapter One 



CHALLENGE OF DISTANCE EDUCATION: AN OVERVIEW 



A concept that has Influenced the prevision of education 
during the last decade Is that of lifelong education, according to 
which education Is considered to be an essential factor In human 
existence. It Is a process and a chain of activities In which man 
Is Involved throughout his life. The pro^'lslon of education In 
accordance with this concept Is Intended meet the needs of 
society and Individuals, regardless of sex or age. Consequently, 
there have been attempts to search for appropriate ways of providing 
education at various levels In conformity with the lifelong 
education principle. The new form or higher education which Is of 
Increasing Interest to countries throughout the world Is the open 
distance education system. 

In developing countries, human resource development Is of 
crucial Importance. Such development not only Increases the 
quantity of trained manpower In response to national needs, uat It 
also Improves the quality of life and work for people generally. As 
human resources are developed, rising expectations are engendered In 
the people for further education. But opportunities for education 
at the highest level are limited because resources are limited. 
Under these conditions of scarcity, inequality of educational 
opportunities naturally arises. Such inequality can be erased only 
by efforts to democratize education. Thus various models and methods 
must be explored to make higher education available to the masses. 
But it is essential that these approaches be economical and efficient 
so as not to exceed limited resources. 

One approach used to expand educatioral opportunities is 
reglonallzation, the establishment of universities in different 
geographical regions of a country. A second approach is to establish 
a multi-campus university system. Here campuses of a single 
university are located in centres of population in various parts of 
the country. Examples are found in Thailand, the Philippines and 
Indonesia. A third approach is to provide extension or extra-mural 
studies. A fo»:rth approach is to establish institutions of the 
community college variety. 

But these four approaches, even though they expand educational 
opportunities considerably, still do not completely solve the 
Inequality problem. They simply cannot reach out to all these local 
areas and provide true equality of educational opportunity for all 
the people. 

1 
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Distance education in higher education 

Given this state of affairs, a distance education model has 
been developed and used in a number of countries as an alternative 
to the other four methods. Deiuocratization of higher education can 
be more fully achieved using this model in that education is 
brought directly into the home. Integrated universiry-level courses 
can be provided in order to upgrade working adults in the public and 
private sectors and to afford high school gr duates who live in 
rural areas the chance to work and study at the same time. Courses 
can also be made available to those who simply want to further their 
knowledge withoi t enrolling in a degree or certificate programme. 
Knowledge is thus disseminated to the people at large. 

A university involved in distance teaching does not have its 
own classrooms but relies instead on an integrated media approach in 
combination Mill' a network of regional and local jtudy centres. The 
main media can include printed texts, textbooks, workbooks, the 
telephone, computing facilities, experimental kits, radio and 
television broadcasts, and video tapes and course materials recorded 
on cassette tapes. The various regional and local study centres can 
provide tutorial and counselling sessions as well as other study 
facilities for students throughout the country. As well, students 
may be able to obtain practical experience through work sessions 
organized with local firms. This is a programme which reaches out 
to every corner of the nation, offers students a home-based 
education, and helps improve the quality of life and work for more 
and more people. 

In the past decade many countries in Asia and the Pacific have 
extended the range of educational opportunities by adopting the open 
education system and setting up, for this purpose, higher educational 
institutions of distance learning. All these institutions of distance 
learning, despite their individual characteristics, do indeed have 
one aim in common - this is to serve the needs of students seeking 
to upgrade professional qualifications and/or to acquire a real 
understanding of the subjects chosen. 

At present, a large number of countries in Asia, especially 
those in the Association of Southeast Asian Nations, have expressed 
a great interest in providing higher education through distance 
learning systems. It is to be expected that distance learning 
institutions will be establisiied in many countries in the near 
future. 

If a country decides to set up a distance teaching 
organization, it is necessary for it to thoroughly plan the operation. 
During the planning stage, several questions will arise: Why is it 
necessary to set up a distance learning university? Will the distance 
learning university really be able to maintain the same quality and 
academic standards of those of conventional universities? Will it be 
worthwhile to invest In this type of university? Will there be much 
educational wastage as a result? Will the people of the country be 
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favourably disposed to the distance learning system since they have 
been accustomed to the classro(»m system all along? Clear and 
definite answers to all these questions are needed during the 
planning stage. 

The planning group will not only have the difficult task of 
setting up the administrative and academic .ruct'jre of the 
institution with a distance learning system, but it will also have 
to collect and analyse all the relevant information and data for the 
decision-making authoricies concerned in order to dispel doubts - 
convince them of the desirability of setting up such a university, 
and gain support from the general publ'c. Accordingly, during the 
project planning phase, several precautionary measures have to be 
taken to ensure a greater degree of success. There must be a 
survey of the educational needs of the general public; tests with 
academics of various universities to verify the efficacy of the 
distance learning concepts and techniques; a background study into 
the structure and organization of existing distance learning 
universities in various countries; a survey of existing infra- 
structures favourable to the provision of this type of education, 
such as the postal service and radio and television networks. 

The experience of those countries which have set up a 
distance teaching programme in higher education shows that there are 
six critical questions which have to be faced. The first one is: 
Why is it necessary to provide higher education through the distance 
learning system? 

In developing countries, opportunities for education in the 
traditional system are somewhat limited. Since the level of 
economic and social development of a society is closely related to 
its stock of values, attitudes, knowledge and skills, it is 
essential to have a teaching model that will enable a vast majority 
of working people to have access to education on a more extensive 
and egalitarian basis without having to stay away from their jobs to 
attend classes. The distance learning system can thus be seen as an 
effective and economical means of extending educational opportunities. 

The second point is: For whom is the distance learning 
intended? Developing countries in Asia have to try to satisfy the 
rapidly increasing demands for education of both adults and secondary 
school leavers. The establishment of a tertiary distance teaching 
institution will serve two main purposes. It will enable adults to 
undertake university studies, and ensure the availability of places 
for young adults fresh from secondary schools. For such an 
institution to pro/ide educational services for these two target 
populations, so diverse in maturity, background, lifestyle, and 
motivation, will inevitably constitute a complex problem. Whereas 
the occupational groups are content with an external studies system 
that allows them to continue their normal occupations, the young 
adult groups, having been accustomed to face-to-face teaching and 
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being still unemployed, may prefer to be internal students in 
conventional universities. Experience in developing countries shows 
that even though ai institution is open to both working aduTts and 
secondary school leavers, distance education is more popular with 
the former group. 

The third point is; How can an appropriate distance learning 
system be established? Any planning group will probably look for a 
satisfactory blueprint or a successful precedent to follow. It may 
study the development and achievements of such institutions as the 
U.K. Open University, Sukhothai Thammathirat Open University, or the 
Darling Downs Institute of Advanced Education in Australia, and seek 
to learn from their experience in teaching at a distance. It is 
likely that the planning group will come to the conclusion that it 
is impossible to adopt and imitate any existing model, and that each 
institution must devise its own distinctive system well-suited to 
che socio-economic environment of their country. 

Ill some developing countries, mass communication technology 
may not have as yet attained the desirable degree of progress. As 
the use of telephone, radio, and television, in particular, may 
still be limited, greater reliance may have to be placed on 
correspondence methods than on other media. Since local educational 
services are scarce anc not easily accessible, it is necessary to 
supplement independent learning with the provision of greater 
number of tutorials and opportunities for travelling staff /student 
contacts. 

Another problem relates to publications in foreign languages 
such as English. As the mother tongue is used as che medium of 
instruction in many countries, it may be difficult to make use of 
the existing teaching materials in conjunction with institutions in 
other countries. Admittedly, this problem may be solved by 
translations. But, on the whole, the production and developmf.nt of 
some self- instructional materials will still have to be unde* taken. 
The exchange of teaching materials among distance learning 
institutions has been to this stage somewhat limited. What may 
more readily be achieved is the exchange of technical know-how 
rather than of teaching materials. 

The fourth point is: How can high-quality teaching be 
maintained and thus a lowering of standards prevented? Many 
employers and academics, especially those of conventional 
universities, who have been accustomed to the traditional educational 
practice, tend to doubt whether it is possible to teach at a distance 
effectively and claim that the distance learning system is likely to 
turn out graduates of lower quality than those produced by 
conventional universities. Some distance teaching institutions have 
already proved that it is possible to provide education of high 
quality similar to that of conventional universities. In developing 
countries, however, a distance teaching institution has to face 
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Challenge of distance education 

constraints of various kinds, such as those previously mentioned. 
The question is how to convince the public of the effectiveness of 
teaching at a distance and to win respectability for such a new 
venture rapidly. 

It is possible to achieve respectability in essentially three 
ways. First it is necessary to include outstanding academics as 
well as acknowledged leaders from other agencies in virtually all 
activities. They must serve as planners, curriculum developers, 
part-time course team members, materials producers, and tutors at 
supplemental instructional sessions. They can serve as external 
examiners as well, as in addition to producing course materials, 
thev can write examination questions. Second, it is necessary to go 
through the accreditation process with various accrediting agencies. 
Third, respectability may also be enhanced by the quality of 
instructional materials. There will likely be a general lack of 
textbooks and a distance teaching institution can help to overcome 
this deficiency. The institution can produce texts in many 
different areafc, and many of these will eventually be used by other 
universities. This can help to achieve rapid recognition. 

The fifth point is: How can the over-production of graduates 
be avoided? The dilemma faced by most distance teaching institutions 
is that, on the one hand, there is a high drop-out rate and that, on 
the other, there can be such a large number of graduates that the 
supply exceeds the demand. Educational economists tend to criticize 
investment in distance teaching by pointing out that the wastage 
rate in such institutions is higher than in conventional universities. 
At the same time, there is a concomitant fear that, if these 
institutions can teach effectively, there will be an overabundance 
of graduates, because the intake of students will be greater than 
that at conventional institutions of higher education. The problem 
is then, that: 

- open distance teaching institutions will provide 
greater educational opportunities for many people; 

- if they teach efficiently, there may be an 
oversupply of graduates. 

Each nation must thus maintain a balance between offering greater 
educational opportunities to its people and producing too many 
graduates who cannot find employment. 

The sixth and last point is: Vfliat is the key to success? 
The provision of higher education through the distance learning 
system owes its success or failure to the personnel available, 
especially academic staff. In developing countries ♦ there is 
already a shortage of well-qualified staff in conventional 
universities. With u.ie establishment of another institution, the 
staff shortage problem becomes more serious and selection even more 
restricted. In the case of a distance teaching institution, even if 
the greatest care has been taken in recruiting really well-qualified 
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scaff, there is still the problem of re-orientating them from the 
traditional educational practice with which they have been 
acquainted. It can be a difficult task to transform them into 
enthusiasts for, and experts in, the new system. It is not an 
exaggeration to say that distance learning has revolutionized 
higher education, which used to be considered as a 'sacred rite 
practised behind closed doors' for centuries. Academics involved in 
the distance learning system will therefore be required to have 
exceptional courage and skills. One of the most important tasks 
that distance learning institutions in developing countries have to 
undertake from the outset is that of creating new attitudes and 
values. In other words, academics should undergo a kind of 
conversion of the soul to become a new breed of academics favourably 
disposed to the distance learning system. Such a rask can be 
demanding. 

If the development of personnel is the key to success, then 
co-operation among institutions of distance learning should be in 
the fom of sharing resources and expertise so as to enrich the 
teaching staff's knowledge and experience, and provide them with new 
technical know-how. This is something on which great emphasis should 
be placed. To have high-quality distance learning teachers is 
undoubtedly the key to success. 

In conclusion, it may be stated that the distance learning 
system is an innovation that will facilitate the democratization of 
higher education in mass society. It is easy to say this, but 
difficult to put it into practice. Nevertheless, hard as it may 
seem, it is both a charllenge that has to be accepted, and a mission 
that has to be accomplished. 
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Chapter Two 

DISTANCE EDUCATION AT A GLANCE IN SOME COUNTRIES 
OF ASIA AND THE PACIFIC 



AUSTRALIA 



Present status 

Distance education at the tertiary level in Australia is 
organized on a regional basis. There are some five universities and 
ten colleges of advanced education involved. For a number of 
reason?? this situation is likely to continue. Enrolments by 
external students in these institutions vary from about one thousand 
students to six thousand. 

All distance teaching institutions in Australia are also 
Involved in on-campus or face-tc-face eaching as well. External 
students study the same courses and sit for the same examinations as 
on-campus students. The only difference is the teaching technique 
which is used to deliver information to the student. 

Distance teaching institutions use a variety of organizational 
structures and a wide range of teaching techniques. For example, 
sone institufons use course te?ms supported by instructional 
specialists to prepare teaching materials while others leave such 
preparation in the hands of the teacher. Again, some institutions 
teach at a distance with a mini:iium of face-to-face contact between 
te? her and students while others tend to use regional study centres 
with local tutors to maximize such contact. 

Intended developments 

Most institutions in Australia use printed materials as their 
main distance teaching technique. The standard of these materials 
has improved a great deal in recent years and generally reached a 
satisfactory level. Institutions are now turning towards two jew 
techniques. These are computer-based teaching and communications by 
satellite. 

Australia plans to launch it, first satellite in mid-1985 and 
the distance teaching institutions are anxious Lo make use of it. 
However 4 at least in the early stages, it is unlikely that these 
institutions will have direc^ access. The greatest immediate a Van- 
tage is likely to be improved telecommunications provided by the 
national body, Telecom. 
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The lain thrust In the computer area is likely to be in 
computer-managed learning. This means that courses will be written 
in sections or modules. At the completion of each module, a student 
will b; required to attend a study centre and take a test on the 
computer terminal. Depending on his result, he may be permitted to 
go on to the next module or be required to do further study before 
retaking the test. 

Current issues 

The Australian Commonwealth Terciary Education Commission 
recently published a report on Distance Education in Australia. 
This report indicated that the greatest need in the area was for 
greater co-ordination at the national level. Although there was not 
a great deal of overlap in tV-^ ^reparation and teaching of courses 
within any of the six states, .nere was great deal of overlap 
between the states. However, the report recommended that the 
problem should be overcome by the institutions developing their own 
co-operative programme. 

The organization of tertiary dist*:nce teaching organizations 
in the region recently held its bieiinir*! f;onference. The 
organization is called the Australian j\tJ >Jouth Pacific External 
Studies Association, and the theme of the conference was "Challenges 
facing Distance Education in the Eighties". Again one of the main 
concerns was the need for greater co-ordination at the national 
level. 

Attrition rates for e. ternal students have always been higher 
than tnose for internal students, and this is an area which is 
receiving greater attention. It is hoped that such developments as 
computer-managed learning and other improveuients in information 
delivery, plus improved student support, will lead to a reduced 
attrition rate. 



BANGLADESH 

Present status 

For higher education, Bangladesh has been depending almost 
entirely on the traditional system of tea hing at six universities, 
about 400 colleges and a number of specialized institutions. Off- 
campus correspondence courses or any other forms of distance teaching 
are not yet available. 

To meet the ever growing social demand for higher education 
and the increasing need for the trained manpower, distance education 
holds good prospect in Bangladesh. The fact that the country has a 
well established postal system, & wide coverage by radio and 
television (ipore than 90 per cent in terms of geographical area) and 
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a sing e language as the medium of instruction is an added advantage. 
Use of distance teaching methods may also be seen as a cost-saving 
device particularly when the opportunity cost for higher education 
is quite high and the claims from other sectors of education on 
scarce national resources are sc competitive. 

Development trends 

The Government of Bangladesh is actively considering 
establishment of a national institute of distance education. In 
the meantime, some beginning though not strictly for higher 
education, has been made. Since 1981 curriculum related educational 
programmes both through radio and television have been in operation 
on a limited scale. There have also been experimental programmes 
for upgrading the quality of primary school teachers. At present, 
the Radio Bangladesh broadcasts a 20-minute programme for secondary 
schools and a 15-minute prograinn:'^ for primary education a day for 
five days a week. Similarly, Bangladesh Television offers one 
20-m*nute programme a day for three days for secondary schools and 
two days for primary schools a ueek. 

With a view to co-ordinating these activities and providing 
media based tec^inical support, a new institution known as National 
Institute of Educational Media and Technology was established in 
April 1983 under the Ministry of Education. This may be regarded as 
another important step towards realizing the full potential of 
distance teaching as a means of widening access to and improving 
quality of education at all levels in Bangladesh. 



CHINA 

Present status 

Higher distance education in China is one of the component 
parts in China's socialist educational system. In a nation as vast 
and populous as China, the prospects for the development of distance 
education are enormous, and recent developments in this field have 
attracted great interest both at home and abroad. By 1982 the number 
of students in Television Universities reached 347,200, and a further 
200,000 students have been enrolled during 1983. Over one hundred 
conventional colleges and universities run correspondence courses for 
more than 160,000 students. The total number of registered students 
in distance education amounts to 4^.3 per cent of the conventional 
college and university students in China. 

D evel opmen t t rend s 

Staff members in various pic ^ssions and educated young 
people waiting for jobs want t; .oncinue their education to reach 



Distance education in higher education 

levels equivalent to those of conventional universities. Graduates 
from conventional universities want to pursue further studies and 
obtain post-graduate qualifications. Because of the rapid develop- 
ments in science and technology, many people want to update their 
existing knowledge and qualifications to meet practical working 
needs. Correspondence radio and T.V. education for higher learning 
is provided for this purpose. 

Problems and issues 

Distance education in China still cannot meet the need for 
study from the broad masses. Due to inadequate facilities, China 
has not been able to satisfactorily combine correspondence courses 
and radio and television teaching. Television broadcasts reach 
only a limited area of China, and reception of signals is often 
poor in renote oc mountainous regions, inhibiting the use of the 
medium for educational purposes. One problem still to be solved is 
how to allow rural area students to complete scientific experiments 
within their courses. At present correspondence studp^ts cannot 
obtain experimeatal kits directly from universities, « id experiments 
for those T.V. and correspondence students can only b^ done in the 
conventional universities and colleges. Also there is not any set 
of teaching materials which suits the characteristics of 
correspondence education. 

In line with the development of China's socialist construction 
should come training qualified personnel of various levels and 
raising their educational qualifications. Alongside the development 
of conventional universities should be further development of T.V. 
universities and correspondence colleges and universities. As well 
as science and technology courses these must offer basic introductory 
courses in science and liberal arts especially in the fields of 
finance, economics and law. 

lO speed up the development of distance education, China has 
to raise the social status of distance education in higher learning 
and to provide manpower and necessary facilities to ensure its rapid 
development. 

Sets of teaching materials need to be developed which suit 
the characteristics of distance educa*:ion. More qualified full-time 
teachers are needed* 

Although at present dev lopment has centred on voice and 
visual media, to improve distance education Chinp must combine T.V. , 
radio and correspondence education, so as to meet the needs of 
people of all kinds. 

More research into the p'iroblems of distance education systems 
in China needs to be undertaken to further promote development in 
the field, which in the long term must benefit a quarter of mankind. 
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INDIA 

Present status 

Of India's 133 universities (or equivalent), twenty per cent 
have programmes in distance education, some of which have been in 
operation for more than 20 years. Teaching techniques include the 
use of printed materials and well established radio programmes. 
Students may study at degree level or sub-degree or diploma level 
using distance education materials. 

One stated objective of higher distance education in India is 
to enable students' access to tertiary education who would otherwise 
be unable to pairticipate in further education. Particularly this 
applies to students who have been excluded because of quotas in 
their local institutions, to those who desire to remain in Tull-time 
emplojrment or cannot be spared from the work force, to those in 
isolated regions, and to women who prefer to remain with their 
families. 

Government guidelines specify certain conditions for distance 
education. Only one university in each state should be involved in 
distance education, and the optimum enrolment in each such 
university should not exceed 10,000. 

Post-^graduate distance education courses can only be mounted 
in institutions with considerable experience in graduate teaching. 
Government financial assistance is provided buc students must also 
pay fees. Despite plans for a greater level of distance education, 
at present only six per cent of India's tertiary students are 
enrolled in distance teaching programmes. 

Development trends 

Plans for a national Open University along the lines of the 
British Open University began in 1970. Although considered for 
financing in 1976, plans have been delayed but may be revived in the 
near future. One State, Andhra Pradesh, has established its own 
Open University and accepted its first students in mid-1983. Entry 
qualifications were based on age rather than academic credentials 
for Arts disciplines, although science degrees specify a higher 
entry standard. 

This Open University operates through regional centres in the 
State, and students study at these centres rather than through one 
central ini^titutlon. Programmes include provision for intensive 
summer schools for a number of weeks each year. 

Detailed studiec are under way to facilitate the instruction 
of distance education programmes in other universities. Three 
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universities have opened centres of mass education, and satellite 
technology may be used in future developments. 

Problems and issues 

Existing correspondence courses are only available in a limited 
number of disciplines, notably Arts and Commerce. Doubts have been 
expressed as to the suitability of science-based disciplines for 
distance teaching programmes. Courses and programmes currently in 
use have been criticized as hastily prepared and lacking adequate 
evaluation techniques. 

However, there also seem to be many positive benefits. Wider 
access to tertiary education is afforded through distance education, 
and national costs will be lower by avoiding the proliferation of 
new universities and colleges. There is also the potential to 
upgrade the qualifications of teachers who would othei*wise be unable 
to improve their education. 

The main problem is ±n establishing the credibility of 
distance teaching in relation to traditional methods. With improve- 
ment of the scope and variety of courses, and concentration in 
printed materials and radio broadcasts rather than more advanced 
technology, the system should be able to produce a satisfactory 
standard in its graduates. 



INDONESIA 

Present status 

Indonesia produces 450,000 high school graduates, half of whor 
wish to enter tertiary institutions, but places? are only available 
for 16,000 in public universities or institutions, and about the same 
number at the private schools. 

At present there is no distance education at the university 
level, although there are small pilot projects in distance education 
at the primary level and an "Open High School" with about one 
thousand students. A correspondence-based upgrading programme for 
high school teachers started two years ago with 3,000 participants, 
numbers increasing by 1,290 in 1983, and there is also a 
correspondence-based teaching certificate for university lectureis. 

The continuing expansion of universities, in response to the 
growing number of potential students and the national requirements 
for development, has demanded innovative techniques to extend 
university resources throughout the archipelago. The BKS (Eastern 
Islands University Association) is one response to these needs. 
Problems of communication over the great distances in the archipelago 
will be confronted by using satellite communication systems. 
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Development trends 

A pilot satellite will begin in 1984/85, supporting the 
project for university, and more broadly, rural development. 
Analysis suggests that an augmented audio teleconferr ^cing system 
using the "Palapa" satellite (including telecopier, teleprinter and 
slow scan T,VO can assist the Government of Indonesia in reaching 
national goals • Satellite comiivinications should improve access to 
higher education throughout the country, and assist faculty members 
in upgrading their skills to better serve the increasing number of 
students. 

The broad objectives of the project are to demonstrate the 
applicability and effectiveness of satellite coiranuni cat ions 
technologies and to assist the development of the BKS by means of 
remote teaching, research, staff upgrading, administration, and 
technical assistance. 

The project will demonstrate how satellite telecom can be 
used in universities expa^^sion, especially with regard to the 
planning of an open university, and provide specialized 
telecommunications to social service agencies throughout Indonesia. 

In addition to the BKS campuses, a telecotnmunicacion link 
extends to a tertiary institution in Bandung in central Java and 
will link in the Ministry of Education in Jakarta. 

Another possible area of project activity will be extension 
of university services from the campuses into surrounding provinces. 
This activity will require the placement of satellite communications 
facilities in the countryside to allow demonstration jf extension 
education, educational outieach, teacher upgrading, and similar 
activities. It is anticipated that other agencies of the Indonesian 
Government will be encouraged to utilize the system to experiment by 
means ot using a multipoint teleconferencing system tc further their 
continuing activities. 

Problems and issues 

A full evaluation of the satellite project has yet to be 
completed, but it seems certain that its uses will extend far beyond 
those presently attempted. In a nation as geographically diverse 
as Indonesia, satellite technology has great possibilities. The 
problem will be in allocating satellite space between the many 
demands and in developing teaching techniques and materials suitable 
for this new medium. 
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PAKISTAN 

Present status 

The Allama Iqbal Open University is the only Pakistani 
institution providing education and training at the tertiary level 
through distance education. Established at Islamabad in 1974 > the 
University differs fundamentally from conventional universities and 
institutions. At present, out of 65,000 students, about 34,000 
students are enrolled in Bachelors and Masters degree level courses. 

The University has a three-tiered s^ .em consisting of a 
central headquarters, regional offices and study centres. The 
central University is r'^sponsible for developing and disseminating 
educational programmes to its network of regional and study centres. 
Ten regional centres operate in various geographical regions of 
Pakistan backed up by technical and library services from the 
central campus, which also provides laboratory workoliops and other 
training facilities which, because of practical considerations, 
cannct be provided in each study centre. 

At present, about 150 study centres have been established 
throughout the country. These study centres are equipped with 
radio/T.V. sets and audio cassettes in addition to all relevant 
course materials. About 1,000 part-time tutors are engaged during 
a typical semester (normally of six months' duration) for conducting 
tutorial/practical sessions. Tutors at the study centres are mostly 
from the staff of the institution in which the study centre is 
located. These study centres operate under the direct administrative 
control of the Regional Centres. 

Future developments 

The educational programme of the University is designed to 
use non-formal methods. Correspondence units, sent by post to the 
students, include self-assessment questions and assessable assign- 
ments. Radio/T.V. programmes further facilitate the understanding 
of these lessons. Courses are designed to be used along with radio 
and television programmes, and are supported by face-to-face 
tutorials. The University is also planning to offer M.Phil. /Ph.D. 
courses during the year 1984. 

Problems and issues 

The University is facing financial difficulties in developing 
ew courses and providing equipment in the study centres. The postal 
services, especially in the far flung areas of Pakistan, are not 
adequate. Due to lack of transportation in those areas, sometimes 
the students receive correspondence material quite late, miss the 
radio/T.V. programmes and are late in submitting their assignments. 
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All the printing work is done by the Government Printing Press which 
is normally preoccupied with government work and delays occur in the 
delivery of university materials. With the completion of the 
University's printing press by 1984, it is hoped that this problem 
will be solved. 

More study centres are needed if all students are to be 
afforded equal access to higher distance education in Pakistan. 



PAPUA NEW GUINEA 

Present status 

Distance education is still in its infancy in Papua New 
Guinea despite planning proposals going back 20 years. The two 
tertiary institutions, the University of Papua New Guinea and the 
University of Technology, were established in 1966 and 1969. 
Distance education programmes were introduced in one utiiversity in 
1974, but the course offerings remain limited and concentrate on 
matriculating students for university entry and on the first year 
of tertiary studies. At present only about 200 students are 
anrolled in higher distance education courses, but this number is 
significant in relation to the number of internal students. 

The system used combines distance teaching with face-to-face 
teaching, cchieved for some students in after-hour classes at the 
central university, and for others at three provincial university 
centres, or through irregular visits from staff to students 
scattered around the country. External courses are based on 
internal courses and are usually prepared by internal academic staff 
assisted by distance education staff, working in teams. 

Courses depend mainly on printed materials, supplemented by 
cassette tapes and face-to-face teaching. Matriculation courses are 
run through provincial centres, but tertiary level students attend 
a summer school to complete half of their programme. 

Future developments 

In the early 1980s serious consideration was given to phasing 
out higher distance education for logistic and financial reasons. 
New life has now been injected through the inauguratirn of 
provincial university centres. Three have now been established with 
more to follow. It is envisaged that matriculation will in future 
be taught solely through these provincial centres, moderated by the 
parent institution. Local co-ordinators and part-time tutors will 
be used. Funding for such centres must come totally from 
provincirtl governments and business interests. 
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In the long term the matriculation programme (now taught 
internally and externally) will be phased out. When this is accom-^ 
plished, distance education will concentrate on diploma and degree 
level courses* 

Current issues 

There are immense problems in establishing an education 
system in Papua New Guinea, let alone higher distance education. 
Papua New Guinea is a collection of tropical islands with poor 
communications. The total population is only three million and the 
most populous areas, in the Highlands, were not opened to the 
outside world until the 1930s through to the 1950s. Forty per cent 
of high school students leave after grade VIII, and only five 
schools carry through to grade X. Four national high schools enroll 
students for grades XI and XII. 

Eighty per cent of Papua New Guineans still depend for their 
living on subsistence agriculture, and although new-found mineral 
wealth has bolstered the economy, 26 per cent of the national 
budget still comes from Australian aid. 

Thus finance is a major problem, as are poor communications 
and a generally low level of education. Distance education exists 
for grades VI to X through the National Department of Education's 
College of External Studies and through the University, but as 
previously stated, only for the first tertiary year. The service 
provided is of tremendous importance in developing the nation as 
quickly as possible, without taking valuable workers out of the work 
force, and allows rapid localization of positions. 

Despite the problems, distance education has proved indispen- 
sible to the education system in Papua New Guinea. Tht: recent 
development of provincial centres by the University's Department of 
Extension Studies, and independently by the College of External 
Studies, may well be an answer for the future, aiding decenti»xlization 
and furthering the national goal of equal opportunity for all. 



PHILIPPINES 

Present status 

In the Philippines there Is a strong pressure for access to 
higher education, but as yet there is no system of higher distance 
education. There are more than one thousand universities and 
colleges offering tertiary courses, non-degree vocational technical 
courses, and secondary and primary teacher training courses. Over 
one million students are enrolled in degree courses, and institutions 
vary in size from 1,000 to 50,000 students, but 40 per cent of these 
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institutions are clustered in Metro Manila. Thus the numbers are 
deceptive in tl ac higher education is not provi^led evenly throughout 
the country, and many potential students are denied access. 

A concomitant problem ir» the rising cost of education. Fee 
levels in all institutions, private and public, are controlled by 
the government. The financial viability of some institutions has 
become doubtful in recent years, and as a result valuable courses 
have been phased out and some facilities have deteriorated. 

There is a national entrance examination, but all universities 
and colleges are also able to administer their own admission tests. 
This makes admission selective and standards vary depending on the 
institution's objectives, its offerings and its absorption capacity. 
Student selection is on the basis of their poten^ial for success in 
the traditional system. 

Two factors indicate the need for an alternate system. First 
there is the incapacity of public and private universities and 
colleges to absorb all possible students, through financial and 
staffing limitations and the lack of balanced regional distribution. 
Secondly, the present selection methods are structured for admission 
to the traditional formal higher education system, barring many 
potential students from degree courses. At present such students 
are discarded from the system, when in reality they may also be 
capable of pursuing tertiary ftudy, but through distance education 
and at their own pace of learning. 

Intended developments 

One possible alternative is the introduction of higher distance 
education. Obviously, in the Philippines, this would be complementary 
to the existing traditional university or college system. As such it 
would increase the availability of higher education in terms of 
national development, maximizing human resource development. Further, 
higher distance education would open up mora opportunities for tlic 
economically disadvantaged and allow upvird social mobility. 

There is also the advantage that the many students presently 
enrolled in evening classes at utaditional universities may prefer 
to take advantage of distance learning if such a facility is 
available. They conld take some, if not all, of their courses under 
a distance learning system. This would enable them to spread their 
study and work load in a more opportune way and should also 
facilitate their progress as students. 

Problems and issues 

Four factors can be suggested as necessary to make distance 
learning an actuality in the Philippines. First, it would be 
necessary to secure the collective goodwill of educators and 
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administrators, in both the public and private sectors. Second, 
there would need to be a collect ive effort to rationalize the 
management of aTiy distance education system, in terms of curriculum, 
teaching materiols and aids, etc., and to rationalize the establish- 
ment of regional distance education centres. Third, funding would 
have to be ass»j; jd to make such a system self-sustaining and viable 
into the future. Fourth, there is a need for regional co-operation 
among the peoples of Asia and the Pacific for the mutual development 
of natural assets and human resources. 



SRI LANKA 

Present status 

Sri Lanka has six universities, one University College, two 
university campuses, and a number of technical colleges and 

institutions. However, the recent education explosion has made it 
difficult for the national education system to keep pace with the 
demand for admission to the existing institutions of higher 
education. As a result, there have been attempts to search for 
appropriate patterns to providing education at various levels 
regardless of sex or age. It is in the light of these problems that 
the concept of an open university ha.s attracted increasing attention 
from educationists, politicians and the public. 

The concept of an open university for Sri Lanka was formulated 
by an Act of parliament in 1978 and implemented by the Ministry , f 
Higher Education in 1980. 

Future developments 

The Open University will be the only institution on the 
island offering higher distance education. As a developing country, 
human resource development is crucial in Sri Lanka, increasing the 
quality of trained manpower and generally improving the lives of the 
people. The Open University will allow many individuals, previously 
barred from full-time conventional university studies, access to 
tertiary education. 

The Open University concentrates on two areas of study, 
humanities and social science, and management, science and 
technology. A number of regional centres have been established in 
various parts of the country. These will prov: ie the necessary 
audio-visual material and library facilities, as well as distribute 

printed material and provide face-to-face teaching. 

Problems and issues 

Course materials vill generally be written in English and 
translated into Sinhala and Tamil. This multiple translation is a 
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formidable task, particularly for science, and translators from 
established universities are being used to prepare materials. This . 
will ensure the maintenance of academic standards, as will the 
inclusion of academics from the conventional universities in the 
Boards of Study of the Open University. Distance education standards 
will be achieved by employing experienced distance educators and 
training new staff in the necessary techniques. 

Initially offerings will be limited as materials are prepared, 
and no students will be admitted into courses until preparation is 
sufficiently advanced. The first task is that of planning, recruit- 
ment and development of personnel, and provision of buildings and 
related facilities. Studies have commenced in foundation courses, 
certificate courses, diploma courses, and degree courses in science. 

The Open University of Sri Lanka is on the brink of a 
successful future and will bring great benefit to the people of Sri 
Lanka • 



THAILAND 

Present status 

The development of distance higher education in Thailand began 
in 1933 with the establishment of a so-called "Academic Market" open- 
admission university called the University of Moial and Political 
Sciences. Later renamed Thammasart University, this was converted 
into a conventional university in early 1960s. Subsequently, two 
new universitifcO were established, namely Ramkamhang University in 
1971 and Sukhothai Thammathirat Open University (STOU) in 1978. 

Among Thailand's 14 universities, only two are operating the 
distance teaching system. Th2se are Ramkamhang University, established 
as a replica of Thammasart University's open-admission model and 
Sukhothai Thanranathirat Open University, established as an open 
university. However, there are a few colleges and universities 
which are experimenting with distance education systems on a smaller 
scale such as the in-service programme of the Department of 
Teachers' Training via Radio Correspondence, and Chulalongkorn 
University's one-year certificate programme in Engineering. Among 
these institutions, STOU is recognized as the most systemic in lerms 
of utilizing a full distance education system. 

To me t the increasiiig demands for higher education of both 
working adults and secondary school, STOU uses an integrated multi- 
media approach for distance teaching. At present, there are 198,000 
students in 9 schools namely. Liberal Arts, Educational Studies, 
Management Sciences, Laws, Health Sciences, Economics, Home- 
Economics, Political Sciences, and Agricultural Extension and Co- 
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operative; with the School of Communication Arts to be opened in 
1984, STOU will award degrees to the first 9,000 graduates in 
Educational Studies and Management Sciences in early 1984. 

Development trends 

Nationally, the development of new distance higher education 
institutions are not foreseeable, except for the development of 
already existing Ramkamhang University and Sukhothai Thammathirat 
Open University. While Ramkamhang University maintains its open- 
admission policy by using both traditional and distance teaching 
system, Sukhothai Thammathirat Open University is the only 
institution which has a definite plan of development to increase 
the effectiveness of its distance teaching system. 

Prior to the establishment of Ramkamhang University, the 
Thai public was quite skeptical to the quality of graduatfis produced 
by the "Academic Market" open-admission university. After 
Ramlcarahang University managed to produce thousands of graduates whose 
performances are generally well accepted by private and public 
sectors, the public is no longer doubtful about the quality and 
standard of graduates from distance education institutions. The 
quality of STOU graduates is yet to be tested. 

Major issues 

However, certain issues have to be considered; namely 
instructional techniques for science and technology courses; 
minimum qualification of students for admission; and for the 
Ramkamhang University, whether it should maintain an open-admission 
policy or become a closed-university or even become fully open 
with multi-media integration of distance teaching system. And 
finally, whether Thailand should establish more distance education 
institutions, since Thailand has already established two 
universities of this kind. 



THE SOCIALIST REPUBLIC OF VIET NA>I 

Present status 

The Socialist Republic of Viet Nam fir&c began higher distance 
education in 1960, to provide scientific, technical, econcnic and 
cultural expertise at the tertiary level. The system was introduced 
to enable workers of all levels to improve their educational 
standards without leaving their workplaces, and as a means of rapid 
national development. 

Higher distance education takes the form of in-service 
training, and now operates through 30 conventional tertiary 
institutions. This form of education is predominantly aimed at the 
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yot'th of the country, some 30,000 students being presently enrolled. 
Over the last 20 years about 50,000 university degrees have been 
awarded through this system. 

Entrants into the in-service courses must have successful / 
completed secondary school to a matriculation level (Grade XII) and 
must also pass the entrance examination of the specific institution. 
Priority is given to those with the most work experience in their 
desired course of study. 

Students use mainly printed materials supplement€:d with face- 
to-face teaching in nearby tertiary institutions or study centres, 
and study over a longer period than those at traditional universities. 
The same academic staff are used in both systems but ths mere 
experienced internal staff are preferred for the external system. 
A wide range of courses are available but concentrate on work- 
oriented subjects such as agr. culture, economics, engineering, 
teaching and science. 

Development trends 

Priority is given to rapidly increasing the number of these 
in-service students by flexibility of organization of learning 
processes. Improvements of the quality of the distance education 
system are also under way. Where possible, the system is being 
expanded to make it available in the more remote rural and 
iLountainous areas, and to the Mekong delta regions. 

Problems 

Pcper is scarce in the Socialist Republic of Viet Nam, as are 
printing presses, roneo and photocopy machines and typewriters. The 
system depends on the medium of print, and it is crucial that 
improvements be made in the availability of these key items. There 
is also a great lack of experimental kits for science courses and 
generally of audio-visual equipment. 
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TWO DISTANCE TEACHING SYSTEMS - 
DARLING DOWNS INSTITUTE OF ADVANCED EDUCATION 

AND 

SUKHOTHAI TIIAMMATHIRAT OPEN UNIVERSITY 

DARLING DOWNS INSTITUTE OF ADVANCED EDUCATION 

The Darling Downs Institute of Advanced Education (DDIAE) 
teaches courses at a distance at Associate Diploma, Degree, and 
Post Graduate Diploma levels. The courses are in the followiag 
discipline areas - Business Studies, Engineering, Mathematics and 
Computing, Asian Studies, and Education. 

Courses are prepared by unit I lams made up of academics and 
instructional designers. Academic responsibility for course contert 
lies with the Dean of the teaching school. Instructional 
responsibility lies with the Ilea of the Department of External and 
Continuing Education. A wide range of teaching techniques is used. 

During the workshop, a presentation on the preparation and 
teaching of the Associate Diploma in Engineering was made to 
participants. It w-^s ronsid. ;2d that this is a course which is not 
generally taught as v. "t f distance education, but is an area in 
which a number of countries are interested. A summary of that 
presentation follows. 

Para-professional courses in engineering 

The Darling Downs Institute of Advanced Education offers 
Associote Diplcna courses, to be studied at a distance, in civil 
engineering, eleccrical engineering, mechanical engineering, and 
surveying. Each course is programmed into twenty units and is 
offered over a four-yeir period externally; each year containing 
two semesters. A student would be expected to enroll in two or 
three units per seme3^"er, a total of five units per year. 

I nstructional media 

The Department of External and Continuing Education of DDIAE 
identifies five classifications of instructional media. These five 
categories, together with suggested sub-divisions, are outlined in 
Table 1. 
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Table 1. Available Instructional Media 



Personnel Based 



Practical Activities 



Print Based 



Audio-visual Coraputer - CML 
Based Based - CAI 



. Tu^ois 

(Industrial/ 

Professional/ 

Acadenic) 

- local 

- <iiobile 

. Telephone/ 
Satellite 
Tutorials 

. Residential 
Schools 

"lectures 
" tutorials 

- demonstrations 

- counselling 

. Study Groups 



Campus Organized 

• laboratory 
exercises 

- field work 

" demonstrations 

- industrial visits 

Regionally organii^ed 

(Industrial/ 

Institutional) 

- laboratory 
exercises 

- field work 

- demonstrations 

- industrial visits 

Personally org'^nizec* 

- ho^e experiment/ 
construction ki:B 

- site visits 

- log book 



Textbooks 


. Radio 


Reference Material 


, TV 


Serial Publications 


. Films 


Study Books 


- strips 


- introductory 


- loops 


booklets 


. Slides 


- study books 


Video 


- study charts 


* work books 


- tapes 


- manuals 


- discs 


- additional 


. Audio 


readings 


- reference data 


- tapes 


RSVP 


- discs 




Phot-^graph 



Campua 
Regional 

- direct link 

- indirect 
link 

Personal 



Instructional effectiveness and contextual constraints are 
matters which decide which media are to be used. The DDIAE is 
currently committed to print-based material as its primary 
instructional medium. Audio-visual material is used to a limited 
degree as, too, is personnel based Instruction. The para- 
professional courses in Engineering contain practical activities 
components which are regarded as an essential element which assist 
students to achieve the objectives of the course. 

The use of computers to assist or manage instruction is 
passing through a developmental stage to one of implementation. 
Both direct and indirect links to the DDIAE campus will be used. 

Print-based material 

At the beginning of ^semester 1, students receive an 
orientation package with th^ir initial study material. The 
orientation package includes a calendar, which clearly indicate? 
important dates of the academic year, and a general information 
bulletin which outlines a number of aspects of external studies 
including channels of communication, study techniques, residential 
schools and assignment transmission. 
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The study material may include: 

- an introductory booklet which contains othei than 
subject content materials such as assessment 
schemes, assignments, equipment and textbook 
lists. 

- study books containing raat, objectives, subject 
content material, and study activities, 

- study charts vhich suggest study programme^ tor the 
semester and reference to content, student 
/ictivities and assessment schemes • 

problem/work books of exercises, usually uf a 
numerical nature, to which the students are 
regularly directed. 

- RSVP booklet which contains multiple choice 
questions, the answers to which are scheduled to be 
received at DDIAE on specific dates and marked 
using a CML programme. 

Modifications to the print-based packages have been made to 
Mtisfy the special constraints imposed by students undertaking 
units through the DDIAE - University of the South Pacificl 
technology project. This programme enables students of the 
countries serviced by the University of the South Pacific to enroll 
in some DDIAE based units. 

textbooks are supplied with the other print 
materia] . 

drafting equipment accompanies the study books. 



1 The University of the South Pacific is a regional university 
serving the needs of eleven countries of the South Pacific, 
Cook Islands, Fiji, Kiribati, Nauru, Niue, Solomon islands, 
Tokelau, Tonga, Tuvalu, Vanuatu and Western Samoa. The 
university not only operates as a traditional teaching 
university but at the same time must serve as a polytechnic, 
a community college and a college of advanced education and a 
development agency all rolled into one. 

There are slightly more than 2,000 students studying at the 
university's two campuses, at Laucala Bay in Fiji and Alafua 
in Western Samoa. But almost 7»000 more are involved in some 
way, through courses, seminars and workshops, operated through 
the University's Extension Services and outreach programmes. 
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Audio-visual material 

Audio-visual material has limited application in the DDIAE 
Engineering programme. Radio and television broadcasts are not 
used for reasons such as the unar'ailability of broadcast times and 
the poor or total lack of reception in remote areas. Audio tapes 
are despatched to introduce difficult and unfamiliar terminology. 

A University of the South Pacific variation assists in 
introducing the unit> bridging international barriers, and in 
language difficulties in countries where English Is a secondary 
language. 

Video tapes, available at regional study centres or through 
the DDIAE Resource Materials Centre, are produced if instructionally 
warranted. 

Practical activities 

Participation in practical activities to enhance the teaching 
of concepts or principles or to achieve set psychomotor skills is 
viewed as an essential component of any technology programme. DDIAE 
offers the opportunity to students to satisfy some of the pr^^ctical 
requirements of their course at home and at regionally based 
centres. The remainder are achieved on campus at compulsory 
residential schools. 

Personally organized activities include: 

- construction of electronic equipment which may be 
used in later units. Component lists are supplied 
and are purchased personally. 

- performance of relatively simple experimental 
exercises using equipment purchased by the student. 

- organization and conduction of industrial /isits. 
Reports are submitted in prescribed format. 

Campus organized activities occur at scheduled residential 
schools. Activities include laboratory exercises, observing 
demonstrations, industrial visits, and field work. 

Regionally organized practical activities for a limited 
number of units are currently based in three centres - Port Hedlar.d 
(We^-tern Australia), Mt. Isa (Northern Territory), and Launceston 
(Tasmania) , and operate using either industrial technical or 
professional engineering staff or institutional teaching staff to 
supervise, and, in some cases, assess the student's performance. 
Instructor's guides outline the role of the supervisor. Student 
manuals itemize the exercises to be performed. 
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Personnex based 

Contact with academic or professional engii '^ring staff 
occurs via a number of avenues. 

Residential schools give the opportunity for academic staff 
to personalize the instruction during lectures, tutorials and 
demonstrations. 

Telephone tutorials are conducted at scheduled times. A 
conferencing network enables the Toowoomba campus to be linked 
centrally with up to six of a possible sixteen regional study 
centres. Students who are unable to attend the study centre may 
request a recording of the tutorial. 

Satellite tutorials are conducted at scheduled times with 
:he University of the South Pacific and its various regional 
( mtres. 

Thf technology programmes offered by DDIAE extc LiuC tutorial 
ssistance to its students via an "industrial tutor scheme", 
rofessional engineers j.n public and private employment are Invited 
3 tutor and monitor student progress. Appointment is made after 
lalif ications and experience have been assessed by the Dean of the 
hool of Engineering and after receiving official acceptance of 
'^f scheme from the tutor's employer. Tutors are located at various 
p- .v-es throughout the States. 



SUKHOTHAI THAMMATHTRAT OPEN UNIVERSITY 



The idea of establishing an open university arose from the 
desire to democratize higher education and from the stimulus 
provided by the concept of life-long education. The increasing 
demand for higher education during the last decade led Thailand to 
look for ways of responding to this demand effectively and 
economically. Consequently, Sukhothai Thammathlrat Open University 
(STOU for short) was established by Royal Charter in Sentember 1978. 
The University admitted its first batch of students on 
1 December 1980. 

As an open university, Sukhothai Thammathirat Open University 
holds to the principle of life-^long education, aims at improving the 
quality of life of the general public, seeks to increase the edu- 
cational qualifications of working people, and strives to expand 
educational opportunities for secondary-school graduates in response 
to the needs of individuals and sociecy. 

Organization and administration 

Sukhothai Thammathirat Open University is a governmental 
ur't under the auspices of the Ministry of University Affairs, and 
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Its highest administrative organization Is the University Council. 
This Council Is authorized to supervise and control all general 
actlvltiijs of the University. There Is also an Academic Senate 
which has specific authority concerning the University's academic 
work. 

The offices to provide administrative support for the 
operation of the University are those of the Rector; Educational 
Services; Educational Technology; Academic Affairs; and Records and 
Evaluation. 

Academic units 

STOU does not follow the traditional practice of organizing 
a university into faculties and departments. It consists of major 
Study Areas or Schools. Each School has a Board of Studies of its 
owTi. The Board of Studies consists of the Chairman who is the Dean 
of the School and 3-7 in^jmbers elected by the full-time staff of 
that School. Each Board of StUxIlv.^* is in charge of all the 
academic and administrative matters of the School as well as other 
assignments entrusted to it by the University Council or the 
Academic Senate. At present* STOU has 9 Schools: 

1. Liberal Arts, 

2. Educational Studies, 

3. Manageme.c Science, 

4 . Law , 

5. Economics, 

6. Health Science, 

7. Home Economics, 

8. Agricultural Extension and Co-operatives, and 

9. Political Science. 

STOU has also a project to establish a Schoo] of Communication 
Arts in 1984. 

Degree programmes 

STOU offers two types of study programmes: one for degree 
purposes and the other for non-degree purposes. Eligible for 
enrolment as students in the degree programme without entrance 
examination are: 



a) those who have completed 12 years of schooling 
or the equivalent; or 

b) those who have completed 10 years of schooling who 
have had 5 years of work experience after receiving 
their certificates and who are over 20 years of age 
as of December of the enrolment year; or 

c) holders of diplomas or degrees of any level, or 
their equivalent, from institutions of higher 
education approved by the STOU Academic Senate. 
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STOU uses a two-semester system and allows Its students to 
earn a degree in 4-12 years. Courses are arranged in blocks to 
provide an Integrated study of Interrelated subjects. Each block 
Is worth 6 credits. The number of credits needed for a bachelor's 
degree Is from 132 to 144. 

The degree programme offered by STOU is shown in the 
following table. 



Table 1 
Degree Programmes by Majors 



Schools /Programmv».s/Maj ors 



Degrees 



1. School of Liberal Arts 

At present, no students of Its own. 
Provides foundation courses for 
other Schools. 

2. School of Educational Studies 

2.1 Four-Year Programme 

(1) Elementary Education 

(2) Secondary Education 

2.2 Two-Year Programme 

(1) Elementary Education 

(2) Secondary Education 

(3) Educational Administration 

3. School of Management Science 

3.1 Four-Year Programme 
General Management 

3.2 Two-Year Programme 

(1) General Management 

(2) Construction Management 



4. School of Law 

4.1 Four-Year Programme 
Law 

4.2 Three-Year Programme 

juaw 

5. School of Economics 

5.1 Four-Year Programme 
Economics 



B.Ed (El. Ed.) 

B.Ed (Sec. Ed.) 

B.Ed (El. Ed.) 

L Ed (Sec.Ed.) 

B.Ed (Ed.Ad.;^ 



B.B.A. (General Management) 

B.B.A. (General Management) 
B.B.A. (Construction 
Management) 



LL.B 
LL.B 

B.Econ. 
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Schools /Programmes/Majors 



5.2 Three-Year Programme 
Economics 

6. School of Health Science 

6.1 Four-Year Programme 

(1) Health Management 

(2) Public Health 

(3) Nursing 

7. School of Home Economics 

7.1 Four-Year Programme 

(1) Community Nutrition 

(2) Child and Family 

Development 

8. School of Agricultural Extension 
and Co-operatives 

8.1 Four-Year Programme 

(1) Agricultural Extension 

(2) Co-operatives 

8.2 Two-Year Programme 

(1) Agricultural Extension 

(2) Co-operatives 

9. School of Political Science 

9.1 Four-Year Programme 

(1) Political Theories and 

Techniques 

(2) International Relations 

and Comparative Politics 

9.2 Three-Year Programme 

(1) Political Theorie'- and 

Techniques 

(2) International Relations 

and Comparative Politics 



Degrees 



B .Econ. 



B.P.H. (Health Management) 

B.P.H. 

B.N. 



B.KE. 
B.HE. 



B.AgExt. Coop. 

B.AgExt. Coop. 

B.AgExt. Coop. 

B.AgExt. Coop. 



B.A. in PoJ.Sc. 
B.A. in Pol. Sc. 

B.A. in Pol. Sc. 
B.A. in Pol. Sc. 



Non-degree programmes 

For non-degree or "outreach programme" as it is called, STOU 
offers two types of programmes: (1) joint programn, s with other 
agencies and (2) certificate of achievement programmes. 
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Joint programmes ; The University has also co-operated with 
various agencies in setting up programmes of personnel development 
for the respective agencies using the distance teaching system. 
These co-operative programmes are as follows: 

1. Co--operation with the Police Department in 
establishing a bachelor's degree ' rogramme for 
non-commissioned police officers. The University 
Inaugurated this programme in July 1982. 

2. Co-operation with the Department of Local 
Administration in establishing an education and 
training programme for staff Oj. the Department 
as well as for sub-district and village-level 
administrators and their wives and others who 
are involved iu administrative work. This 
programme was established in order to increase 
their knowledge and work capability and improve 
their leadership capacity for effective local 
rural development. The University inaugurated 
this programme in July 1983. 

3. Co-operation with the Department of Lands in 
providing staff development for those who have 
not received a bachelor's degree in order that 
they might have better knowledge of the Law. 
This programme is entitled "Certificate in Land 
and Property Law" and was inaugurated in 

4. Co-operation with the Ministry of Agriculture 
and co-operatives in improving the qualifications 
of the Ministry's agricultural extension and co- 
operatives officials. 

5. Co-operation with the Office of the National 
Committee on Elementary Education in developing 
elementary school administrators throughout th^ 
country. 

6. Co-operation with the Bangkok Bank Ltd. in 
training Bank employees to produce self- 
instructional texts to be used in staff develop- 
ment programmes at the Bank. 

7. Co-operaticn with the Department of Non-Formal 
Education in est-.blishing "STOU Corners" in 
provincial r^Llic libraries throughout the 
country j.i order to provic services for 
students and the general public. 
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Certificate of achievement programmes ; Besides offering 
courses in the various schools to students who have the required 
background, STOU also offers courses to associate students who do 
not hav^ such a background. This is called the Certificate of 
Achievement Programme* Associate students are allowed to study 
one course per semester. The University allows students to take 
any courses without stipulating any background requirements 
whatsoever. When students have successfully completed a particular 
course, they will receive a Certificate of Achievement for that 
course. Students in this programme use exactly the same materials 
and sit for the same exan»ination as regular students of the 
University, 

Special features of this programme are that it consumes 
less time than a traditional programme, the students can enrol in 
the course while they work and compared to the traditional 
programae, the students pay less. Moreover, by using the multi- 
media, the programme can cover a large number of students at the 
same time. 

Some of the disadvantages are that while entries to most of 
the outreach programmes do not require educational qualification, 
a section of the students' experience difficulties in studying. 
This effects the dropout rate of the students. As the system uses 
the multi-media, it is also limited by the capacity of some media 
such as T.V. and radio which cannot cover some areas. 

Even though most of the outreach programmes have been in 
operation for only about 1 or 2 years Gvidence indicates that the 
training by distance teaching system has been rather i.^^hly 
successful. Many agencies ask STOU to organize special programmes 
for them. 

Methods of instruction 

The media : STOU does not have its own classrooms, relying 
insteaa on its regional and local study centres to provide study 
tacilities for students in various parts of the country. To help 
students study on their own, STOU employs distance teaching 
techniques and uses the following media to impart instruction: 

1. main media: correspondence texts, textbooks, 
workbooks, radio and television broadcast 
handbooks, etc. ; 

2. support media: radio and television broadcasts, 
including broadcasting of video-tapes, and course 
materials recorded on cassette tapes; and 

3. tutorial and counselling sessions at various 
regional and local study centres. 
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Linkage with other institutions : Since STOU students are 
spread throughout the country, the University has set up a national 
network of regional and local study centres to complement the 
instruction imparted to its home-based students. These regional 
study centres are based in existing local educational establishments. 
Under each regional study centre there are a number of local study 
centres which provide educational facilities to students in the 
area. To each local study centre where students can have access to 
textbooks, instructional materials and audio-visual equipment, at 
least one instructor will be assigned to provide academic 
counselling and other services. Academic tutors are recruited from 
faculty members of existing institutions of higher education in the 
region. Furthermore, STOU makes use of the physical facilities of 
local educational establishments as examination centres and local 
personnel for various related tasks. 

Linkage with mass media : To enable its studentr to study on 
their own without class attendance, the University uses printed 
materials as the prircipal means of providing home-based education 
and supplements them with radio and television broadcasts, video- 
tapes and other recorded ^naterials. However, the University will 
not set up its own radic id television stations. F r the purpose 
of pconomy it has used tlie existing "dio and television networks 
of the Public Relations Depar<'»^ent ai»w the Mass Coiranunications 
Organization of Thailand. Of particular importance is the Public 
Relations Department's radio network for education. 

Course pruduclloa 

To produce course materials, the University ^'^llows a team 
approach by setting up a course team which consists of five 
categories of specialists: 

1. Subject speci'ilists not more than 7 persons 

2. Media specialists 1 person 

3. Evaluation specialist 1 person 

4. An editor 

5. A secretary 

Course team members may be assigned additional tasks as an 
editor or a secretary. From the beginning, STOU has sought assis-- 
tance in the preparation of materials from experts of outside 
organizations and staff members of other Universities whose 
academic achievements have been outstanding. For printing course 
materials, STOU also relies on local printers outside the 
University. 

One of the important problems associated with the use of 
outside experts is the lack of knowledge and understanding about 
course production for distance students. STOU solves this problem 
by providing an intensive training for them before they start 
writing course materials. 
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From the experience in course production, STOU has realized 
that many outstanding experts and academic members from outside 
bodies have joined the course teams and participated in writing 
course mate* lals. This contributes to the quality of instructional 
materials. The University gains support and favourablt; attitude 
from experts and academic staff of other Universities. Some of 
STOU materials are also used by other conventional universities. 
The materials tend to be relevant to practical problems of the 
students as outstanding practitioners contribute to the writing of 
course materials. In all these exercises, STOU has learned to 
make maximum use of existing facilities. 

Delivery system 

Efficient delivery system is a prerequisite for any 
successful distance education operation. STOU students are spread 
throughout the countries. All of the Instructional materials are 
sent to students by mall. The Office of Educational Services is 
responsible for sending these materials to students. In academic 
year 1983, STOU mai'^ed 514,000 packages of instructional materials 
to students In the first semester and 444,000 packages In the 
second semester. 

One of the problems associated with mailing materials to 
students is the delay. If course writers fail to meet the deadline 
of submitting the manuscripts to the course team, it causes In turn 
a delay in printing and mailing. Many planned activities such as 
tutorial sessions have to be rescheduled due to the delay in mailing 
materials. 

As STOU has a large number of packages. It poses a problem 
to the postal services. A great deal of planning, co-ordination, 
and co-operation is needed between STOU and the Communication 
Authority of Thailand. 

So far, STOU is satisfied with the present delivery system. 
It has learned to make the maximum use of the postal services to 
provide home-based education to students throughout tha country. 

Admission and registration system 

STOU admits students once a year. Normally the University 
opens for ad;uisslon from January through March. Admission and 
registration Is made by mail. Prospective students fill in 
application forms and mall them to the University together with the 
postal money order for tuition fees and course materials. 
Applicants who meet admission requirements are admitted without 
entrance examination. 

One of the big problems associated with admission and 
registration js the lack of knowledge and understanding about the 
University among prospective students. The University responds 
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to this problem by working closely with local study centres to 
provide information and guidance, and by organizing an orientation 
for counselling and guidance personnel of secondary school 
throughout the country. STOU also sets up a hot-line telephone 
for urgent questions from the students. 

Examination system 

STOU organizes the final examination i.n every province in 
every semester. Those who fail in the final examination hdve the 
secund chance to take the re-examination. In the first semester 
of academic year 1983, STOU organized examinations in 86 centres 
throughout the country, 11 in Bangkok and 75 in the provinces. 
Examinations are held on Saturday and Sunday. STOU's staff take 
the examination papers to the examination centres. Staff members 
of local schools and college' serve as proctors. 

So far, the examination system has been quite successful. 
It has always been the policy of STOU to make maximum use of 
existing infrastructures. Local educational facilities are 
utilized during Saturday and Sunday. It has used the service of 
local personnel. During the examination day, about 5,000 
examination pxoctors are engaged throughout the country. Without 
the assistance of these personnel, STOU could not organize the 
examinations. Another advantage is that the students pay less for 
travelling and other expenses. As STOU organizes the examination 
in every province, the examination centres are close to students. 
They can comt to the examination with minimal expense. As the 
^udents come for examinations on Saturday and Sunday it does not 
jMpo interfere with their work. 

Students 

STOU admitted its first batch of students in December 1980. 
In that inaugural year there were a total of 82,139 students, 
including 68 Buddhist monks. In 1982, new schools were added and 
69,561 new students were admitted. In 1983, the University 
admitted 30,110 more students. This brings the total number of 
students to about 2J0,000. In the first semester of 1983, there 
were 11,583 students. Table 2 shows their distribution by schools. 
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Table 2 

Enrolment by Schools, First semester, 1983 



Schools 


Number 


Per cent 


EducatlonaJ Studies 


TO Q 

jy , yju 


T Q Q 


Maha cxpinen t Rrlpnrp 


21,731 


19. 5 


Law 


30,392 


27.2 


Health Science 


4,078 


3.7 


Economics 


2,558 


2.3 


Home Econo. s 


3,841 


3.4 


Agricultural Extension and Co-operatives 


4,941 


4.4 


Political Science 


4,092 




Total 


111,583 


100.0 



With regard to the distribution of students by sex, on the 
whole the females have a higher participation rate. Students of 
STOU are mostly adult working people. In 1983, the average age 
was 26.7 years. From this year, the University started fresh high 
school graduates in selected schools (not exceeding 10 per cent of 
total students) . Another interesting feature is that 70 per cent 
of the students are government officials and the rest are in state 
enterprises and private sectors. The average monthly income of 
new students in 1983 was US$ 129. 

Staff 

The University's staff is composed of full time faculty, 
full-time administrative staff and part-time staff. In 1983, the 
University had 106 full-time faculty and 431 full-time 
administrative staff members. 

It should be noted that STOU staff qualifications are quite 
high when compared with the national standard ratio. The standard 
ratio of teaching staff holding doctoral, master's and bachelor's 
degrees as agreed between the Budget Bureau and the Office of 
National Education Commission is 15:50:35. STOU's ratio 23:77:0. 
Administrative staff members also have high qualifications. Almost 
half of them (47.5 per cent) have bachelor's or iiiaster's degrees. 

Assistance in the preparation of materials and otaer 
services has also been sought from experts attached to outside 
bodies and staff members of other universities whose academic 
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achievements have been outstanding. This assistance which is of 
great importance to STOU has been arranged through borrowing, 
contracting, or hiring on a full-tiir-^ or part-time basis. For 
example, the University has invited approximately 1,000 co-writers 
and 2,000 part-time tutors from universities and various agencies 
to serve as course producers and provide supplemental instruction 
to students. 

Graduates 

In the 1983 Academic Yea^, students in the two-year programmes 
admitted for the first time in 1980-1981 will comprise the first 
batch of graduates. The Table below shows the number and percentage 
of students who successfully completed their programmes. 



Table 3 

Number of students and graduates 



Schools /Programmes 


Number of 
Students 
(1980-1981 
cohort) 


Ni'Tiber of 
Graduates 
(In 1983) 


Percentage 
of Cohort 


Educational Studies 


68,426 


6,018 


8.8 


(2-Year programmes) 








Primary Education 


25,960 


2,058 


7.9 


Secondary Education 


23,351 


1,866 


8.0 


Education Administration 


19,115 


2,096 


11.0 


Management Science 


6,805 


931 


13.7 


(2-Year programmes) 








Construction Management 


6,805 


931 


13.7 


Total 


75,231 


6,949 


9.2 



From the above table, it can be seen that on the whole, about 
9 per cent of the cohort complete their studies within the minimum 
specified time. It is expected that approximately 1,000 additional 
students will finish in the special semester. This would raise the 
graduate percentage to about 1' per cent of students cohort. 

For the first batch of graduates, there will be no problems 
of graduates une-^^ioyed, as all of them are adult working people. 
Many of these graduates have passed the graduate examination and 
been admitted to graduate schools , This could he one of the 
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indicators of the quality. As working adults, STOU graduates have 
additional qualifications and experiences which vill enhance their 
opportunities for professional advancement. 

Fu ture programmes 

The University plans to establish the School of Communication 
Arts in 1984. The School will be responsible for curriculum and 
instr'xtion in the field of commv ication arts such as journalism, 
radio and television, movies, advertisement and public relations. 
A bachelor's degree in commurication arts will be offered. 

The University also plans to offer prograiranes in sciences 
and technology. A committee has been set up to look into the 
possibility of providing both degree and non«d?gree programmes in 
these areas. 

STOU also plans to move shortly from its temporary locations 
in Bangkok to a new campus in Nonthaburi, about 25 kilometres from 
Bangkok Metropol^o. 
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PLANNING, OrERATING AND EVALUATING 
A DISTANCE EDUCATION SYSTEM 



1. Introduction 

This introduction has its main focus on the instructional 
system which is considered to be the key factor in any distance 
education operation and which perhaps more than anything else 
makes it unique. The comments are aimed primarily at administrators 
of institutions who are in the early stages of planning a new 
distance education system. The comments are relevanc to both single 
Puipose distarce education institutions and existing institutions in 
the process of establishing a division of distance education. This 
could also provide the basis of a reassessment of certain critical 
features of well-established dis*:ance education operations and 

deed the structure of institutions of higher education in pene^-al. 

Each institution involved in distance education must 
inevitably respond to a variety of local influences and come up 
with a pragmatic operational system, matched optimally Lo its own 
context. More often than not, certain overriding practical, 
economic, social, or political factors will dictate the use of 
particular delivery systems and thereby delimit choices amongst 
instructional media. Despite these differences in operational 
systems, distance educators are joined together in a common purpose. 
Distance educators share a common mission - chat of extending 
educational opportunities to a great many people who would othen^ise 
have difficulty in gaining ready access to edu'^ation. As well r.s a 
common mission, however, distance educators have also a common need. 
Distance educators have a common need for effective instructional 
systems. 

It could be argued that the essence of all education systems 
is teaching and learning and therefore all such systems have a 
common need for effective instruction. While few people would 
disagree with this point of view, the need for effective instructional 
systems is particularly significant in distance education, because 
distance education is different from other systems of education. It 
is different because in distance education a permanent record of 
instruction is created, unlike the transient nature of most aspects 
of conventional education, in which there is no permanent record of 
the instruction delivered. Not only is instruction in distance 
education permanent, it is also public. T1.3 availability of a per- 
manent record opens .he way for critical public scrutiny and the 
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subsequent public evaluation of the educational process in a manner 
never previously encountered by teachers working in conventional 
systems of education. 

Distance educators can view the existence of such a permanent 
public record of instruction as either an opportunity or a threat. 
Either way, it Is certainly a challenge. It is a challenge to 
improve the quality of teaching and learning in higher education. 
On the one hand, it is an opportunity to liberate both teachers and 
learners from the much criticized lecturing grind of traditional 
face-to-face teaching. It is an opportunity to immerse both 
teachers and learners in a rich instructional experience based on a 
wide range of carefully planned learning experiences. On the other 
hand, it is a threat to the continued healthy development of 
distance education. If institutions are unable to respond to the 
challenge of producing good instructional materials and produce 
only poor quality materials, the lack of instructional quality will 
be exposed publicly time and time again. Such a lack of 
instructional qualit'' could lead to the ultimate demise of distance 
education. In real'-'tyi distance educators have no choice, they 
must respond to the challenge. The existence of a permanent public 
record of instruction demands that distance educators develop 
instructional materials of the highest quality. 

The need for effective instructional materials frequently 
leads distance educators to ask the question: "What is the best 
instructional medium?" While there I3 a certain virtue in using a 
variety of instrrctiunal media* the question of the best medium is 
not critical, sit.ue there do best mediam of instruction. Each 
instructional medlam has ce' ^.iiJu distinctive characteristics which 
maVe it potentially useful in particular circumstances, but the 
extent to which this potential is rea^zed d.^pends on the expertise 
of the teacher. Ultimately, the quality of instruction depends more 
on the instri" tional ey rtise of the teacher, than on any inherent 
quality of I' e instructional medium per se. In short, there is no 
best instructiondi medium, there are only good and bad teachers. 

A more i'nportant question for distance educators to ask is: 
"How can we b st exploit the available instructional media?" 
Fortunately, t^*e answer to this question has a conmion core, which is 
applicable to all instructional media. The answer lies in the 
relatively recent but rapid emergence of Behavioural Science and 
especially the area of specialization of instructional technology. 
Modern instructional technology presents distance educators with the 
opportunity to significantly improve the quality of instruction in 
higher education. 

The emergence of instructional design techniques for analysing 
the structure of subject matter; assessing the critical learning 
attributes of students, specifying clearly required learning outcomes. 
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selecting appropriate learning experiences in a carefully delineated 
sequence and designing appropriate assespment instruments with 
associated diagnostic-remedial support systems has created the 
potential fox a significant improvement in the quality of teaching 
and learning in all systems of education. 

The fact that there has been no noticeable impact of these 
potentially powerful and sophisticated instructional technologies 
is due largely to the tradition-bound organizational structures of 
conventional education. In the main, educational administrators in 
colleges and universities have remained committed to traditional 
reward structures which promote research and publication rather 
than good teaching. There does not appear to have been any 
concerted effort to attack the problem of implementing institutional 
change in the service of better instruction. Herein lies the 
opportunity for distance educators, especially those embarking upon 
the initial establishment of a distance education system. 
Relatively unimpeded by traditional organizational structures which 
protect outmoded reward structures, and which foster old 
technologies, distance educators establishing a new system have the 
opportunity to exploit the substantial practical alternative, 
recently made available by the emergence of instructional technology. 
The administrators of new systems of distance education have the 
opportunity to create a new organizational infrastructure, capable 
of supporting the production of instructional materials of the 
higliest quality. 

The proposed infrastructure should also cater for the needs 
of teaching staff. With the emergence of instructional technology, 
it has become increasingly evident that subject matter expert*? in 
the various disciplines do not know how to teach. Add to this the 
public dimension of distance education, which deiu&nds that teachers 
emerge from the privacy of their own classrooms and display their 
teaching abilities to a wider audience, which includes their peers 
as well as their students, and it is not surprising that many 
teachers involved in distance education feel somewhat threatened. 
In the new infrastructure, then, there is a need to provide support 
for academics experienced only in traditional face-to-face teaching, 
who find themselves thrust (like the emperor without any clothes), 
into the public arena of distance education. 

What then are the essential attributes of the proposed new 
infrastructure? Bearing in mind that any radical departure from 
existing traditions is unlikely to receive suppo>"t, the basic rirst 
step requiT"ed is to adopt a course team approach, whereby a number 
of teachers rather than a single academic is made responsible for 
the development of a course. After all, there is a certain safety 
In numbers and the threat of the public arena is more readily 
accommodated when the responsibiliwies for producing a distance 
education course are shared. 
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An increase in the number of teachers working on a course is 
not sufficient to change significantly the quality of instruction. 
In general, subject matter experts simply do not have the 
sophisticated instructional skills required to produce distance 
teaching materials of a high quality. They need the assistance of 
experts in instructional design - the scientists and technologists, 
whose professional discipline is the instructional process. It is 
the addition of competent las true tional designers to the course 
team that is the single most critical element of the proposed new 
infrastructure. Only with the systematic deployment of the new 
instructional technologies will there be any chance of a significant 
Improvement. Depending on the range of available instructional 
media, it could also be desirable to add to the course team relevant 
spec-'.alists in media, including perhaps audio producers, video pro- 
ducers, graphic artists, and editorial staff. But without the 
specialist input of instructional designers, there is a danger that 
sub-standard instruction will be given a technical and artistic 
veneer that deludes the public, though not the student, into 
believing that a quality product is being made available. In short, 
instruction is a complex process requiring the diverse inputs of a 
multi-disciplinary team of specialists. The proposed new infra- 
structure should attempt to create an organizational structure that 
will support such a multi-disciplinary approach. 

An essential characteristic of the necessary infrastructure 
is the re-orientation of traditional organizational structures, 
roles, and responsibilities away from patterns and reward 
structures that assume that the essence of instruction is its 
content. It must be acknowledged that the subject matter expertise 
that i': currently accorded the overwhelming responsibility for 
instruction is only part of the total process. 

Throughout history, it has been assumed that the essence of 
instruction is subjiict matter content, and therefore the subject 
matter expert has always assumed authority. Because of tl is 
traditional authority, there is a danger that instructional design 
experts will find themselves in a subordinate position with the 
major responsibilities for teaching stij.1 lying with the subject 
matter expert. It is critical to the success of the distance 
education venture that the infrastructure creates the organizational 
structure for a democratic exchange between subject matter and 
instructional design experts. In short, instructional designers 
should h e the same appointment status and working conditions as 
subject matter experts. Some institutions have attempted to 
iiaximize the impact of instructional design experts by creating an 
infrastructure which institutionalizes a division of responsibilities 
wJ.thin the course team structure, whereby subject matter experts 
are made responsible for the determination of what to teach, 
whereas the instructional design experts are made responsible for 
how to teach. While such an organizational strategy may not be 
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possible In all institutions, the opportunity for improving the 
quality of Instruction in higher distance education will not be 
grasped unless an infrastructure can be created that maximizes the 
Impact of instructional design specialists. 

It has been emphasized that distance educators share both a 
common mission and a common need: a common mission to extend edu- 
cational opportunities, and a common need for effective instruction. 
If distance educators are to continue the puisuit of their mission 
with increased efficiency, they must first satisfy their need for 
effective instruction. To do this, chey must break away from the 
traditional academic infrastructure, wherein patterns of authority 
are related to the content of, rather than the process of, 
instruction. The administrators of institutions involved in distance 
education have the opportunity indeed, have the responsibility, to 
create an organizational infrastructure that exploits the power and 
sophistication of the new instructional technologies. It is time 
for distance educators to lay the f ou''*da':ions for an increase in 
the efficacy of the instructional process, thereby creating a new 
academic tradition. 



2, Planning the distance education system 

What is the general context in which planning is being 
undertaken? 

2.1 Needs and goals 

Planning for higher distance education should be based 
on the identification of social, economic, and personal 
goals that cannot be achieved by existing services. 



Questions 

Why is your country interested 
in establishing distance 
education at a higher level? 



Have particular social, 
economic, personal needs been 
identified that can only be met 
by distance education? 



Are there existing groups to be 
served by the distance edu- 
cation system, or are new 
groups identified? 



What does your country aim to 
achieve by instituting higher 
distance education, that cannot 
be achieved by other means? 

hi 



Considerations 

Distance education should 

promote greater national 
equality. 

maximize access across the 
country for all students who 
meet university entrance 
requirements. 

provide vocational and 
technical, training to assist 
national development. 

retrain persons on-site 
without removing them from 
their present work. 

contribute to the goals of 
nat iona development . 
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2.2 Demography 

Planning for higher distance education shjuld take 
account of the characteristics and distribution of 
population. 



Questions Considerations 

What is the ^al population. Distance education planning 

and what pr portion lives in needs to take account of 
rural areas? 



Is the rural population 
increasing/decreasing? 



Are there distinct regions, 
identifiable by geography, 
social, or language groupings, 
etc. ? 



Are there discinct languages/ 
dialects, and is there a 
common language (lingua 
franca) ? 



^' the "best-educated" 

ad throughout the country, 
or centralized in main 
centres? 



What proportion of the 
population will be involved 
with the distance education 
system? 



2.3 Services 

Planning for higher distance education should take 
account of the services already available, and those likely 
to be available in the future. 



relative youth of populations. 

language differences in 
population. 

remote locations of students. 

centrals za'wion of the 
educated. 

high per cent of populations 
in rural arfias. 

special effects of climate. 

urban drift . 

"exporting" of skilled 
manpower. 

male/female ratios . 



Q lestions 

Hew regular/reliable is the 
mail service? Will it be by 
air , land , sea, etc. 



Is electricity available 
throughout the country? In 
all homes, public buildings, 
etc. ? 
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Considerations 

Mail services are reliable in 
most ccur*-ries even if lengthy in 
some because of factors such as 
monsoons and villages distant 
from main roads. 

Elr^ctricity is available in at 
least most public /community 
buildings. 
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Question's 

How regular Is transport from 
rural to urban? 



Is the telephone network 
extensive? Reliable? 



How readily available are 
broadcast radio? Television? 
Satellite? 



How readily available are 
cassette recorders > videotape 
recorders, home computers, etc.? 



Considerations 

Transport systems are relatively 
reliable in most countries. 

Telephone networks are typically 
extensive in urban areas but not 
outside these areas* 

Broadcast facilities exceed 
reception facilities in some 
countries. While broadcast 
facilities exist thesa are not 
always available to distance 
education (cost). 

Most public/community facilities 
have reception capabilities. 

Rural areas and remote areas have 
least developed infrastructures 
(but many students - see 
Demography). 

Radio is available in all 
countries (transistors 
rechargeable) . 

All students both face-to-face 
and those studying at a distance 
must be seen to be treated 
equally 

It may be possible to use 
military and paramilitary 
networks. 

Study centre can be an important 
element in distribution. 



2.4 Present provisions 

Planning for higher distance education must take 
account of existing provisions for education in general and 
distance education in particular. 



Questions 

What proportion of the 
population presently completes 
secondary education? 



Considerations 

Small proportions of populations 
complete secondary education. 
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Questions 

What proportion of these 
presently receive tertiary 
education? 



How many institutions presently 
offer higher education? 



How many of thc^se presen-ly 
offer distance educaLion 
courses? Where are these 
institutions located? 



Considerations 

Smaller proportions complete 
tertiary education and some of 
this is "exported". 

In some countries, at least one 
institution per country offers 
distance higher education. 

Few staff in institutions are 
trained in teaching at a 
distance. 



Are there specialized institu-- 
tions that provide for tne 
whole country in their 
specialized field? 



Are staff in existing 
institutions trainad for 
teaching at a distance? 



2.5 Finance and resources 

Planning foi higher distance education must take 
account of the cost of all operations, and the availability 
of provision of suitaole resources. 



Questions 

How is education financed, and 
will distance education be 
financed similarly? 



What space and buildings will 
be needed? Do any of these 
exist? 



What personnel can be afforded 
in teaching? Administration? 
Do any of these exist, or will 
they have to be recruited and 
trained? 



Considerations 

Institutions apoear to gain 
flexibility in planning where 
finance is not provided wholly 
by gc/vernment. 

As well as resourcing 
institutions paympnt of fees can 
mot ivate students . 

Managerial and administrative 
flexibility in respect of 
variations in instructional 
techniques used and delivery 
system*^ employed as a vital 
resource. 
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Questions 

What media can be afforded? 
Do any of these exist? 



Is finance assured for the 
continuing support of systems, 
once established? 



Will finance be best applied to 
adapting existing resources or 
to creating new ones? Or both? 



Considerations 

Choice of delivrry systems should 
take into account both ideal 
systems (as goals to be achieved) 
and existing systems as pragmatic 
options for the present. 

Student tuition fees are a 
necessary resource enabling 
innovation in system development. 

The significance of study centres 
as part of a distance education 
delivery and feedback system is 
important. 

Mobile teams of specialists used 
for upgrading existing staff can 
make the system more efficient. 



2.6 Priorities and time-scale 

Planning for higher distance education should be based 
on an explicit set of priorities and an achievable time- 
scale. 



Questions 


Considerations 


What priorities have been 
stated by government, ministry, 
advisory committee, etc., for 

institutions? 


Language translation. 

For primary teachers. 

For literacy workers. 

For secondary ^eachers - science, 
mathematics, English, vocational 
technical . 

Competency-based training. 


programmes? 


target clientele? 


What operations should be 
achieved in 


Certificates, diplomas, degrees. 


one year? 




two years? 




five years? 





What Is the specific context In which planning is being 
undertaken? 
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2.7 Institutional model 

Planning for higher distance education should consider 
the features of different institutional models and the 
capability of existing institutions to adopt new modes of 
teaching. 



Questions 

What advantages are there in an 
institution offering both 
internal and distance teaching? 
(integrated model) 



Are there existing institutions 
which could adapt to the 
integrated model? Will new 
ones have to be established? 



What advantages are there in an 
institution offering distance 
teaching exclusively? 
(separate model) 



Are there existing institutions 
which couid adapt to the 
separate model? Will new ones 
have to be established? 



If there is to be inter- 
institutional co-operation how 
will this be co-ordinated? 



Advantages of Institution Using 
an Integrated System 

maximizes equality of treatment. 

maximizes similarity of standards. 

has teaching benefits to teachers 
and thus to students. 

maximizes cost savings in 
production and use of materials. 

util izes face-to-face regional 
centres and external materials. 

Advantages of a Single P ^ roose 
Institution 

selection of committed staff 
easier. 

ease of training new staff. 

specialization of staff. 

actually develops distance 
teaching materials not just using 
textbooks used by face-to-face 
students. 

no ^ ole conflict for staff. 
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2.8 lorget clientele 

Planning for higher distance education should identify 
the social, educa'«.ional, and economic characteristics of 
the clientele of learners expected to undertake courses. 



Questions 

What if known of the age and 
experience of the target 
cliertele? Are they adults? 
Youth? Are they in the work- 
force? Are they being trained 
for entry to the workforce? 



Considerations 
Target clientele 



women. 
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city workers admitted to 
distance education courses > 
reduces travel and city 
congestion. 
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Questions 

What is the level of previous 
academic perfonnance? Will non- 
academic criteria for entry be 
considered? 



Where are target clients 
located, and what access will 
they have to support systems 
(mail, libraries, AV aids, 
etc.)? 



Are there language, sex, and 
other cultural factors to be 
considered? 



What are the reasons for the 
clients wanting to study and 
what will they expect to get 
out of it? 



Will there be priorities for 
entry to courses, e.g. 
remoteness, access to super- 
vision, etc.? 



Considerations 

vocational needs, 
disadvantaged, 
rural population. 



2.9 Teachers 

Planiiing for higher distance education should consider 
the source and training of suitable teaching staff. 



Q uestions 

Will distance teaching be added 
to the duties of existing 
staff? 



Will specie, teachers be 
recruited for distance 
teaching? 



Will teachers be .tull-time, 
part-time, or on variable term 
contracts? 



Considerat ions 

Need for teschers with an 
interest in teaching adults. 

Need for consistent philosophy 
and commitment to team work, and 
to distance education. 

Be cautious about teachers 
allocated to programmes simply 
because they are recent graduates. 

Negative/conservative belief 
systems of internal teaching 
staff. 
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Questions 

What criteria will be used foi 
appointing staff for distance 
teaching? 



What training in distance 
teaching will be needed? 



Considerations 

Need for specialist training of 
staff who will be engaging in 
distance teaching - knowledge 
and skills, attitudes and 
beliefs. 

Learning on the job necessary 
but not desirable as the only 
form of training. 

Team approaches to preparation/ 
design of materials necessary - 
the design task is beyond the 
abilities and working conditions 
of an individual. 

Use outside content/subject 
matter specialists on contracts 
as necessary. 

Good internal teachers may fail 
to become good external teachers 
if training in knowledge and 
skills only is employed. 

Recruit (on contract) well 
respected academics as members 
of course teams. This produces 

perceptions of high standards. 

persons with good reputations 
who function as advocates of 
the institution. 

Consider payments to writers of 
materials even where these 
persons are full-time staff. 

All instructional design 
capabilities should be present in 
a single person s, i.e. knowledge 
of and skills in 



Obiectives ^ 



Instructional 
Techniques 



Assessment 
Evaluation 
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2. 10 Curriculum 

Planning fcr higher distance education should con&ider 
relevant cu/riculum factors such as courses to be offered 
ari teaching methods to be used. 



Questions 

What ^ypes of courses will be 
offered, and in what sequence? 
Are there prior :ies? (e.g. 
for teciinology, agriculture, 
general education) 



Will courses be short (specific 
skill/knowledge, etc.) or 
longer (more professionally 
oriented)? Will qualifications 
be granted? 



What: teaching methods will be 
used? All distance methods or 
some face-to-face? Will this 
be on-campus, using local 
tutors, or will staff cravel 
to students? 



Considerations 

Dist-ince education is not a 
universal panacea for all social, 
economic, educational ills. 

'Curriculum should be more flexi- 
ble than traditional disciplinary 
institutions, i.e. problem- 
centred . 

Curriculum must be consistent 
with needs of the country. 

Short courses, long courses. 

Cost benefit of media to be used. 



What language's) will be usc»i? 



Will specialized equipment be 
needed, and how will students 
obtain it? 



Will the teaching style be 
didactic or interactive? How 
much and what type of feedback 
will be \. "ovided for students? 



2. 11 Standards 

Planning for higher distance educatiou should consider 



low acceptable standards 
maintained. 


are t:o be established 


and 


Questions 


Considerations 




What wi;l be the entering 


Standards 




standard of students^' 


need for outside 


moderation 



so 
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Questions 

What will be the minimum 
qualifications of teaching 
staff? 



What range of qualifications 
will be offered, and how will 
comparability with other 
similar qualifications be 
ensured both locally and 
internationally? 



Will there be outside moderation 
of standards? 



What forms of evaluation will 
be developed to ensu^'e 
consistent standards? 



Considerations 

need for evaluation 

teacher's qualification 
comparable with their 
counterparts in tradition^l 
system 



3. Operating the distance education system 

3.1 Preparation, production, delivery 

This section covers the teaching process, initially, 
it is concerned with preparation, production, and delivery 
of teachiii- materials. It lists many t^^aching techniques. 
An institution must choose the most cost-effective method, 
e.g. DDIAE would like to u'^e more television, but it is 
too expensive in this country. An institution should 
strive fot the cheapest effective method of teaching. Once 
the appropriate teaching techniques have been .elected, the 
institution must decide the best organizational stricture 
to produce the materials for these techniques, e.g. unit 
teams as opposed to teachers working individually. 
Consideration should always be given to the possibility cf 
co-operation with other institutions if this means a 
saving in resources. 
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Teaching Technique 


Considerations 




Preparation 


Prodr.ct ion 


Delivery 


1 Specially written 
study books (inc. 
introductory book- 
lets and stiid> 
charts) . 
Supplementary 
notes for other 
media. 

Books of Readings. 


Availability cf local 

writers (imported 

writers) . 

Availability of 

instructional draigners 

(imported I.D. 's) . 

Can existing materials 

be purchased' 

( translation problems) 

Copyright. 

Editing. 

Graphic Artists. 
Photograph*, rs . 
Is t le unit team 
approach to be used? 
Monitoring of teams. 
Instructional design 
quality ard academic 
content respcnsib-^ lity? 


Reproduction facilities - 
printing. 

Scheduling of production. 
Time constraints on 
writers (writing, editing, 
proofing) . 

Production based on quotas. 

Time constraints on 

production area. 

How often can materials be 

revised? 

How big is each print run? 
Storage and cost. 
Specialist staff. 


Post and Courier. 
Regularity and 
reliability. 
Adequate packaging. 
Cost. 


2. Textbooks already 
published. 


High purchase price. 
On-going availability. 







3. Journals/ 
Newspapers. 


Availability. 
Cost. 






A. Experimental 
handbooks (log 
books) . 


Technical knowledge. 
On-site supervisors. 
Equipment availability. 






5. Slides 

Filmstrips 
Film 


Technical expertise. 
Instructional 
expertise . 


Studios . 


Student &:cess to 
replay equipment. 


6. Videotapes 
Audiotapes 


TechnLcal expertise. 
Instructional 

expert ise . 


Studios. 
Need for long-term 
planning. 


Student access to 
equipment . 

Are audiotapes to 
be returned for 
reuse? 
Packaging 


7. Radio broadcasts 
T.V. oroadcasts 


Technical expertise. 
Instructional 
expertise. 


Studios. 

Need for long-term 
planning. 


Fixed time 
requirements, 
Broadc ist and 
receiving equipment. 
Transient nature of 
broadcasts (need 
for supplementary 
"uiLerial) . 


8. Telephone/ 
satellite 
tutorials 


Teachers. 

Build into lessons. 
Respond to requests. 


Need to schedule ahead. 
Availabiliry of study 
cenrrefi . 

Co-opetation of telephone 

authoiities. 

Should they be recorded 

for wider distribution'' 


Loudspeaking 
telephones. 
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Teaching Techni()iie 


C msiderations 


Preparation 


Production 


Delivery 


9. Computing 
facilitii:,. 


Technical expertise in 
courseware preparation. 
Ude for teaching data 
processing and systems* 
or for computer based 
learning* or computer 
managed test ing • 


Compatabil ity of 
equioment. 


Technical expertise 
in hardware /software. 
Computer facilities 
on-campus and at 
study centres. 


10* On^canpus 
residential 
schools* 


Teachers. 
Practical Books. 
Compulsory or voluntary. 
Durat ion. 




Accommodation and 
teaching facilities. 
Travel requlrementtt/ 
cost for students. 
Experimental 
equipment • tools. 


11. Off-campus 
schools. 


Teachers/supervisors. 
Practical Books. 




Teaching facilities. 

Travel and 

a ccommocf 1 1 i on . 


12. Fieldwork. 


Supervisors. 


Liaison with institution. 


Suitable co^'operative 
firms . 

Experimental 
equipment /tools. 


13. Self-help study 
groups. 


Leaders. 


AiSj. tance from 
institution . 


Study Centres. 


1 ll T^y n o r ^ fiiAn ^ ^ 1 

kits. 


Desip^aers (academic and 
iMtfCructional) . 


Technicians. 


Cartage. 
Breakage. 
Co-operation of 
others in tne home* 
power, water 
supplies . 


13. Off-campus 
tutorial 
assistance. 


Supervisors . 




Study Centre . 


16. General points. 


Print is seen as the 
preferred single best 
medium for instructional 
and logistic reasons - 
do not be over- impressed 
with technology. 

The course team structure 
is regarded as essential. 

"^ere is a need to 
differentiate roles and 
responsibilities of: 
academics* educational 
technologists/ 
instructional designers, 
editors » etc. 


The main prohlems are a 
lack ol control over 
outside writers, lack of 
c .umitment of academics 
to meet deadlines. 

The*e is a need for 
regular monitoring of 
preparation and production 
schedules. 

There is a .lead for 
regular reminders of 
deadlines for academics. 


The delivery system 
should capifalize on 
established , 
traditional , 
personalized networks 
(e.g. to study 
cencres for local 
collection* 
distribution 1 ^tc). 
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Teaching Technique 


Considerations 


Preparation 


Production 


Delivery 




Course teams need to 
engagf in planning and 
development prior to 
writing/production of 
materials. 








E'-' cational technolo- 
gists/instructional 
designers shoul d have the 
same status and salary 
as academics. 








Most academics need 
training to teach 
effectively at a distance. 
Suggested approaches: 
course team* seminars* 
workshops., self' 
instructional materials, 
use of model materials 
cf excellent quality. 







3.2 Student s upport 



Techniques 

Continuous assessment with 
feedback 



^ocal tutor support 



Considerations 

All types of regular assessment 
feedback assumes an efficient 
communication system. 
Relatively quick turnaround. Need 
to monitor flo'w and turnaround 
(manual or computer). 
Examination Centres/Supervisors. 
Computer managed assessment, 
cheating, Information. 



Availability of suitable persons. 
Raise student costF. 
Need to brief, train, and monitor 
part-time staff. 



Guidance and counselling by 
telephone, mail 



Availability of counsellors. 
Finding students who need guidance. 
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Techniques 
Enquiries/complaints 



Considerations 

Need for quick turnaround. 
Need to monitor (yellow forms). 
Whose responsibi''.ity (repo.. 
f oms) . 

(Mail turnaround register) 



General poinus 



The best support is quality 
materials which are not totally 
dependent on other aids, 
institutional feedback, etc. 

The local support can circumvent 
total dependence on regular 
delivery systems. 

The main centre can produce 
'mastei. materials, then send to 
local centres for reproduction, 
distribution, support . 

Th can be problems of 
providing adequate student 
support if timings are right 
(e.g. semester vs year) and 
assignment demands high. 

It is easier to organize academic 
support than personal contact 
between remote student and 
lecturer, therefore local support 
important from existing local 
institutions. 

Problems can arise with slow or 
poor marking of materials by 
instructors. 



3.3 Administrative services 



Techniques 


Considerations 


Overall system 




Technological 


Is adequate skilled labour 


Manual /Technical 


available? 


Manual 


If inadequate skilled labour 




available, then can unskilled 




labour be trained? 
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Techniques 



Considerations 

Should skilled labour be 
imported? 

What is institution policy on 
taff? 

J.S technical support available? 

Should emphasis be placed on 

capital or labour? 

Social consequences resulting 

from use c€ technology. 

Are specialist buildings 

available for technology? 



Course publicity 

Posters 

Papers 

Radio 

T.V. 

Employers 

Sport Arenas/Billboards 



Will quotas be ^et irrespective 
of publicity? 

Are we striving to reach every 
person? 

By using any one medium, will we 
be reaching only a select group? 
Are there any cost constraints? 
Should publicity be attractive/ 
eye catching or informative? 



Enquiries 



What details should be recorded? 
Is return material available? 
Turnaround time to be minimized. 



Enrolment 

Offer, registration, 
acceptance/rejection, 
enrolment confirmation 



Recording of enrolments. 
Have quotas been achieved? 
Should unsuccessful candidates be 
placed on a waiting list? 
Are any time constraints 
applicable? 

Do guidelines exist for assisting 
decision makings e.g. exemption 
claims? 

Are enrolments accepted without 
full documentation being 
enclo:5ed? 

Can cudents from outside your 

country apply? 

Are restrictions placed on 

students Irving in inaccessible 

areas? 
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Tech.iiques 


Considerations 

Are units varied without 
consultation wIlIi students? 


Examinations 






Venues 




How many stude..ts to sit for 


Supervisors 




exam? 


Security 




Is timetable clash-free? 


Distribution 




Notification of students. 


Return 




Are suitable examination rooms 


Recording of 


Results 


available? 


Notification 


of Results 


Proximity of nearest exan centre 


Student Progress 


to student. 






Are reliable supervisors 






available? 






What security exists for papers 






(exam and scripts)? 






Will exam papers be able to be 






returned speedily? 






Marking, recording results and 






notification to students. 






Analyse student progress - 






eligibility to continue/ 






graduate. 



Evaluating the distance education system 

4.1 P rocess evaluation 

Process evaluation involves gathering data on whether 
the components of a system are functioning as expected to 
answer such questions as: 

why only certain objectives are being met in 
particular courses? 

why only a certain proportion of students are 
graduating in minimum time? 

why audiotapes provided In students* study 
materials are not being used? 

why turnaround time on student assignments is 
longer than expected? 

why costs are higher than expected in a 
production sub-system? 

For example, process evaluation of a.i administrative 
support sub-system, might j-^'licate '^-^ys ir whi ' student 
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records could be used to better indicate to a production 
sub-system how many packages of student materials need to 
be produced. This could produce cost "avings in the 
production sub--systeir. 



Questions 

What is the focus of evaluation? 


Considerations 

Is the focus on total system or 
sub-system components? 
Is the focus on student outcomes 
or system outcomes (product 
evaluation) ? 

Is the focus on the functioning 
components of the system 
(process evaluation)? 
Is the focus on systen effective- 
ness? 

Is the focus on instructional 
effectiveness? 


What elements of the system 
need evaluation? For example, 

delivery sub-system 

- mailing 

- receiving student 
assignments 

student support sub-system 

- quality of feedback 
provided 

turnaround time for 
marking 

throughput 

- costs/graduating student 
student drop-out 

course preparation sub- 
system 

effectiveness 

cost 


What is the scope of evaluation? 

How much of the f:otal system is 
to be evaluated? 
How deep is evaluation to be? 
For example, 

total prcJuction sub-system 
including scheduling, 
purchasing of material, 
utilization of resources, 
roles and function of 
staff, production flow over 
time, technical quality of 
products, effectiveness of 
quality control mechanisms, 
etc. 


What scope of evaluation is 
desired /feasible? 

Consider the institutional 
effects of resources (human/ 
material/time) on feasible scope. 

Consider the effects of time to 
complete study on scope. 
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Questions 

What information is required? 

For example. 

Information about 
processes. 

How does a parcicuiar sub- 
system operate - e.g. 
course preparation system - 
how does this compai^e with 
how it is planned to 
operate. Information about 
products. How many 
students pass all first 
year courses in ipinimum 
time. 


Considerations 

What decisions can evaluation 
usefully service? 

What decisions will be influenced 
by inputs from outside 
institutions? 

What form of evaluation will be 
most useful to decision makers? 
Consider - evaluation by decision 
makers 

- evaluation by separate 
unit within institution 

- evaluation by unit 
outside institution 

- levels within distance 
education system at 
which e>^aluatiori is to 
be carried out. 

How are information needs to be 
made known to evaluators if 
evaluators are a separate group? 


What resources are needed to 
support evaluation? 

For example, if the student 
support sub-system were being 
evaluated what resources would 
be needed to accomplish this at 
the required scope and provide 
the information requir 


Financial resources. 

Time expended on this task. 

Staff expertise and skills. 

Resources are needed to analyse 
information collected. 

Attitudes of staff. 

Organizational attitudes to 
evaluation. 


What costs can be expected to 
be associated with evaluation? 

Evaluation may be perceived as 
threatening Ly some persons. 
Consider the case of an 
evaluation of the student 
support system. Here data 


Perceived threat and effects on 
the functioning of the system. 

Allocation of resources to 
evaluation - these could be 
allocated elsewhere . 
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Questions 

might be gathered on such 
things as quality of feedback 
to students on assignments, 
turnaround time on assignments, 
and quality of support at 
regional study centres. This 
might be seen as threatening 
by the staff discharging these 
functions . 



Considerations 

Need to institutionalize 
evaluation. How can this be 
accomplished? Should evaluation 
be a formal compulsory part of 
the total system, or should 
evaluation be optional? Consider 
resource implications. 



4 . 2 Conducting process and product evaluations 
Outcomes 

exploration of means of ensuring that data required 
are collected. 

awareness of variety of methods available to collect 
data. 

consideration of means of ensuring that evaluation 
reports are acted upon. 

consideration of criteria which evaluations should 
meet if they are to be effective. 



Questions 

How can it be ensured that all 
data required are collected ? 

For example, will a single 
individual whether decision 
maker or evaluator, be sure 
enough of precisely what data 
is required? If the student 
support sub-system is the 
subject of an evaluation, 
should staff from this system 
be involved in determining 
data to be gathered? 



Considerations 



The use of systems diagrams and 
flow charts to help identify data 
required. These could assist by 

The use of particular techniques 
to maximize the rang*:* of inputs 
as to data required. Techniques 
such as : 

Prioritizing data collection 
tasks in terms of 

urgency 
importance 

feasibility of collection 

Relationships between evaluators, 
decision-makers and audiences for 
evaluation reports. The role of 
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Questions 



Considerations 

evaliiators in determining data to 
be collected should be 

The role of decision makers in 
determining data to be collected 
should be 

The role of audiences of 
evaluation reports in 
determining d^ta to be collected 
should be 



What methods are most feasible 
for collecting and analysing 
the required data ? 

For example, if regional study 
centres are used, it may be 
possible to have regional 
staff in these centres 
distribute and ensure the 
return of questionnaires to all 
students, then trying to ensure 
their return. 



Advantages and disadvantages of 
particular methods in paiticular 
situation in terms of: 

speel 
cost 

accuracy (validity) 

Optimal use of existing resources, 
such as: 

sources of information, such 
as: 



literature, 
expert judges 
within insti-^ 
tutions, 
expert judges 
from outside 
institutions 



students, 
authors of 
materials, 
instructional 
designers; , 
Unesco per-^ 
sonnel, per- 
sonnel from 
other 

1 nstitutions 

Existing data from institutivjns 
and government agencicjs 

unobtrusive sources such as: 

use of resources (e.g. 
library) by students 
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Questions 



Considerations 



Social/economic indicators in 
appropriate sections of the 
connnunity where students' new 
knowledge and skills would be 
expected to have effects, such 
as; 

improvemepto in agricuiLuraJ 
production 

improvements ir maintenance 
of machinery 

Means of collecting data 

quantitative (statistical 
approaches) such as, surveys, 

qualitative (non-statistical 
approaches) such as, student 
letters, other communications 

Advantages and disadvantages of a 
single method being almost always 
used - such as surveys. 

Advantages and disadvantages of 
trying co obtain more than one 
measure in a particular area, 
such as 

surveys of students plus 
reports of those who rr.-^.ke ure 
of studentr. skills and 
knowledge. 

Data analysis tecnniques. What 
resources are needed? What 
resources exist? What is the 
optimal use of these resources? 



How can it be ensured that 
information collected is acted 
upon ? 



For exfunple, it is possible 
that an excellent, potentially 
useful evaluation study can be 
conducted but not be 
disseminated or even if 
disseminated, not be acted 
upon. 



Wliat criteria will persons 
involved apply when judging 
evaluations, such as: 



understable. 
logical, 
objf Cwive. 
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Questions 



What criteria will evaiuation 
studies have to satisfy to be 
useful to the distanc<^ edu- 
cation system ? 

For example, evaluations, no 
matter how potentially useful, 
may be accepted and rejected on 
various grounds by various 
persons. Any evaluation which 
is not acted upon wastes 
resources . 



Considerations 

How best can evaluation reports 
be disseminated and what may be 
the effects on dissemination of 
"ownership*' of reports or data? 
Techniques considered could be: 

group meetings. 

How can action on evaluation 
reports best be ensured through 

legislating for action. 

making action optional. 

encouraging action. 

What may be the effects of 
particular approaches to ensuring 
action? 



Will criteria typically applied 
to research studies be applied 
to evaluation? Criteria such as, 
validity. 

Which of these have the highest 
priority? 

Will practical criteria be 
applied? 

Criteria such as: 

resources utilized 

costs 

timelines 

Which of these have che highest 
priority? 

Wil] particular groups or sub- 
systems have patticu]ar criteria 
which evaluation should meet? 
Criteria such as 

apparent objectivity 
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